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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged. 
Cowrer, 
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TO THE PATRONS OF THE PORT FOLIO. 


OncrE more, in that circle of mutations which varies the pursuits 
ind employments of man, has it been the fortune of The Port Folio 
to change its editor. Ata period more portentous in its aspect, 
yet doubtful in its influence, as respects the best interests of the 
Wnited States—-in an especial manner, more pregnant with con- 
sequences of high concern to the literary and scientific reputation 
ef our country, this event could never have occurred. The cha- 
racter of the times being unprecedented and extraordinary, their 
operation and effects, whether physically, morally, or politically 
considered, are undetermined and unforeseen. To the future we 
are compelled to look with painful solicitude and dubious expec- 
tancy for the issue of that state of things, which the past has com- 

menced, and the present is ripening and preparing for completion. 
In relation to the result, which cannot, we think, fail to be great and 
memorable, the wisest among us is privileged only to indulge in 
conjecture. To penetrate the veil which hangs before us, and 
bring to light the scenes and events that lie beyond it, beiongs te 
more than mortal feresight. 
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In the midst, however, of this gloom, which, hovering around 
us, overshadows our views with an uncertainty so inscrutable, one 
thing at least we are permitted to know, and that should serve as 
our consolation and encouragement. As far as relates to the com- 
plete development of our intellectual resources, and to the promo- 
tion and embellishment of our literary and scientific character, un- 
der Providence, our fate and fortunes are in our own hands. Nor, 








unless we prove false to our charge, or faithless to ourselves, can 
any thing earthly wrest them from us. War, indeed, may, for a 
time, destroy our commerce, paralyse our agriculture, retard our 
progressin the accumulation of wealth, and overwhelm many of us 
in misery and want; but it can never relax the springs of the in- 
tellect, nor clog for a moment the operations ofthe mind. By clo- 
sing up the entrance to our ports and harbours, it may impede ou: 
intercourse with foreign nations, and deprive us of the advantages, 
fancied and real, to be from thence -derived. It cannot, however, 
obstruct the walks of science, exhaust our resources for the culti- 
vation of the arts, the liberal as well as the useful, ror narrow the 
vistas which lead to the temples of literature and taste. In thenew 
world as well as in the old, in the United States no less than in Eng- 
land or France, Italy, or even ancient Greece, the graver in com- 
mon with the lghter Muses have selected and consecrated their 
hills and their fountains. We can, therefore, have free and un- 
molested access to both, without being indebted to the indulgence 
of strangers. 

In a land like this, which, through the indulgence of Provi- 
dence, we possess as an inheritance, where Nature has been even 
prodigal in variety, and has showered down her bounties with 
more than oriental munificence, there can be neither a deficiency of 
subjects to exercise the intellect, nor a want of sources of mental 
improvement and delight, however great its distance, and however 
rigid its seclusion from the rest of the world. Although an unre- 
stricted access to foreign resources would multiply, refine, and di- 


versify our enjoyments; a want of this can never deprive us of 
those domestic treasures, which a wise policy should induce us 
to explore, and an enlightened patriotism teach us to prize. For, 
in whatever degree we may be pleased with the novelty, and daz- 
zied by the splendour of what comes to us from abroad, time will 
yet convince us, that our best interests and most substantial enjoy- 
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ments, not to speak of our glory as a people, must hereafter aris¢ 
from the cultivation and development of what we possess at 
home. No sooner shall this sentiment have become prevalent 
among us—in particular, no sooner shall it have given to our exer- 
tions and pursuits that direction and energy which it is calculated 
to impart, than we will begin to acquire what we have heretofore 
wanted, and without which we can never be respected as a people 
—a national character. The epoch of our arrival at this point of im- 
provement will be hailed throughout the country with the united 
acclamations of patriotism and wisdom, as the commencement of a 
still brighter era, the pledge of still higher attainments—-national 
greatness and national glory The proudest among the nations of 
the old world will no longer then presume to debase us in public 
estimation with the reproach of inferiority, nor charge us, on mis- 
taken grounds, with degeneracy from the standard of our ancestral 
character. Their acknowledged equals in all respects, and their 
real superiors in some, we will experience from them then, that 
homage and respect, which true greatness receives from friends a$ 
a voluntary tribute, and never fails to extort from enemies. 

We are far from ranking in the number of those who are illibe- 
rally inclined even now to impute to our fellow citizens a want of 
discernment, or to underrate them, in any respect, when compared 
with the inhabitants of other countries. Such a charge is, we are 
fully sensible, equally invidious, offensive, and unjust. Whether 
they be regarded physically, or morally, in relation to their cor- 
poreal or intellectual endowments, we feel proud in the persuasion, 
that the people of the United States are equal to those of any other 
nation that has ever appeared, either in ancient or modern times. 
We do fear, however, that they have not yet learnt to set a just 
value on the advantages they so abundantly and felicitously possess 
—-particularly on all their native possessions. “ Fortunati—nimium 
fortunati, sua si bona norint!” Fortunate—trebly fortunate, could 
they justly appreciate the happiness of their condition. 

We lament that this is peculiarly and emphatically true in re- 
lation to the mental productions of our country. It is a singular 
fact in their literary annals, that Americans do not prize to the ex- 
tent of their merit, the literary and scientific productions of the 
American mind. On those which come to them from abroad, al- 
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though oftentimes of a standard greatly inferior, they uniformly 
bestow a decided preference. We will not, in his desponding and 
embittered spirit, prefer against the people of the United States, 
the complaint of Camoens, the Virgil of Portugal, against the flinty 
insensibility—the cold and unnatural ingratitude of his coun- 
trymen. After setting forth, in a style peculiarly beautiful and 
affecting, the exalted estimation in which literature, especially the 
productions of the epic muse, had been held by the heroes, princes, 
and sages of Greece and Rome: 


** Each glorious chief of Greek or Latian line, 
Or barbarous race adorned the Aonian shrine; 
Each glorious name, e’er to the muse endear’d, 
Or wooed the muses, or the muse revered.” 


After this declaration, uttered with a spirit of poignant rebuke, 
the poet thus forcibly and pathetically exclaims— 


** Alas! on Tago’s hapless shores aione, 

The museis slighted, and hercharms unknown; 
For this no Virgil here attunes his lyre, 

No Homer here awakes the hero’s fire. 

On Tago’s shores are Scipios, Cesars born, 
And Alexanders Lisboa s clime adorn. 

But heaven has stampt them with a rougher mould, 
Nor gave the polish to their genuine gold. 
Careless and rude, or to be known or know, 

In vain, to them, the sweetest numbers flow; 
Unheard, in vain their native poet sings, 


And cold neglect weighs down the Muses wings.” 


We must not insinuate against our fellow citizens an accusation 
so pregnant with censure and reproach, because, in its full extent, 
we know it would be unjust. To an American ear the sweetest 
numbers do not flow in vain, as is clearly manifested by the extensive 
circulation among us of the works of Southey, Campbell, Moore, 
Scott, Byron, and other foreigners; and the lively avidity with 
which those elegant productions are sought after and read. Ona 
general scale, and among the people at large, the writings ofthese 
poets are better known and more correctly appreciated in the Uni- 
ted States, than in the British empire. But in relation to our za- 
tive foets, the case is otherwise. TZhey do sing in yain, and 
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a cold and withering neglect does “ weigh down” and paralyse 
the “wings” of their muse. They do not experience even the 
justice, much less the liberal and magnanimous indulgence of 
their countrymen. They do not receive from them that sooth- 
ing approbation, that invigorating encouragement, that genial and 
fostering breath of applause, to which they have a well-founded and 
natural claim, and which, to a mind actuated by sentiments of a 
noble ambition, constitutes the highest and most grateful reward. 
Hence it is, that in the hands of an American reader, we rarely 
find the writings of Trumbull or Dwight, Barlow or Humphreys, 
Paine or Sargent; whereas, had these authors been natives of 
Europe, and written in relation to the affairs of the United States, 
with but half the ability and elegance which they have displayed, 
celebrity among us would inevitably have rewarded the labours of 
their pen. This manifests a state of the public mind so novel 
and extraordinary, so perfectly unique in the annals of mankind, 
and at the same time so completely at war with self-love and 
self-esteem, the strongest principles of human action, that, were it 
not daily witnessed and painfully felt, a man of experience and ob- 
servation could scarcely be induced to believe in its existence. 

We venture to assert that the Americans are the only people 
on earth who uniformly undervalue the efforts of literary genius in 
their own country, and hold, comparatively speaking, in undue 
and inordinate estimation, much feebler efforts when received 
from abroad. In Great Britain, other things being alike, or even 
nearly alike, the works of an English, a Scotch, or an Irish poet, 
are prized greatly beyond those of any other countryman. In 
France, public sentiment ciings with an indissoluble attachment— 
a fondness amounting to national enthusiasm, to the writings of 
Voltaire, Corneille, Racine, and Fenelon. Portugal has her Ca- 
moens, Spain her Cervantes, Italy her Tasso, her Ariosto, and her 
Dante, and Germany her Geethe, her Schiller, and her Klopstock, 
whose writings are held by their respective countrymen in a degree 
of veneration all but idolatrous. [:ven in Iceland, where poverty 
conspires with the secludedness of the island to circumscribe and 
paralyse the flights of the Muse, and where the rigours of the cli- 
mate would seem to be sufficient to freeze up the current of every 
warm and generous feeling—even there, so fondly devoted to al! 
that is domestic are the wretched yet truly patriotic inhabitants. 
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that they prize the works of their native writers above the pro- 
ductions of the most favoured regions. 

It is true, that in the United States we have neither a Shake- 
speare, a Voltaire, a Camoens, nor a Tasso. It cannot, however, 
' be denied, that, both in prose and verse, we have several writers of 
great respectability. Yet such is our singular predilection for fo- 
reign commodities, and our no less extraordinary disregard of 
things which are domestic, that we pass over these with a frigid 
indifference, and attach our partialities to productions from abroad.* 

To attempt an analysis of the general train of causes which have 
led to this unfortunate state of things, would not comport with the 
limits prescribed to the present article. Nor would any material 
advantage be likely to result from such an investigation. For all 
useful purposes it is sufficient for us to know that the fact is true, 
to feel that it is an evil, and to be made sensible that its remo- 
val ought not to be regarded as a thing that is impracticable. It 
concerns us, however, no less essentially to be convinced, that the 
evil will not disappear of itself, but that to attain an exemption 
from it, we must employ, in a proper manner, and to the neces- 
‘sary extent, the means which circumstances have placed within 
our power. To this end, the first and most important step is to es- 
tablish a permanent national reputation, which will, by its own at- 
traction, concentrate around it our national affections. For it is a 
truth deducible alike from history and observation, that in all 
countries the force of genuine patriotism bears a direct proportion 
to the strength and permanence of national character. 

In the way of definition, it might perhaps be deemed super- 
fluous in us to observe, that under the term patriotism or national 
affection, we include a love of every thing that contributes in any 
measure to establish, exalt, and perpetuate the reputation of a 
people. Nor is it less clear that this effect is produced with 
greater certainty and in a much more eminent degree, by literature 
and science, than by any other characteristic or species of attain- 
ment that can attach to a nation. We well know, and the present 
age furnishes a most signal example of the fact, that the splen- 
dor of arms and the extent of conquest cover a nation with 


temporary renown, more brilliant, perhaps, than that which is de- 


* To this charge our country presents many honourable exceptions. As a 


general rule, however, it is unquestionably true. 
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rivable from any other source. The monuments of art, too, as lone 
-as they endure, are an honourable record of the greatness and 
wealth, or of the genius, and taste, and refinement of a people. 
But unstable and transitory would be the column of fame erected 
on either of these bases, were there no poet to court the muse, no 
erator to thunder on the rostrum, in the forum or the senate cham- 
ber, or to immortalize by his praises the achievements of heroism, 
nor any historian to perpetuate greatness and worth by the labours of 
his pen. Under such circumstances, the renown of a nation, haw- 
ever exalted and distinguished for a season, could never excite the 
veneration of mankind, nor bid a secure defiance to the ravages of 
ume. All the effects and traces of conquest will as soon as possible 
be obliterated, because they are hateful to a conquered people; and 
the most magnificent productions of art, speaking at best but a 
feeble and imperfect language, must be suddenly destroyed by 
convulsions, or reduced to atoms under the gradual but irresisti- 
ble pressure of years. To literature and science alone does it belong, 
to escape unhurt amidst the downfall of empires, to triumph over 
the wrecks and mutations of matter, and to maintain an existence 
co-extensive with the duration of the world itself. Unmingled as 
they are with the grossness of art—being the proximate achieve- 
ments of mind itself, they would seem like it to be destined for 
immortality. 

The power and gloomy grandeur of ancient Egypt are par- 
Wally attested by the remains of her pyramids, her catacombs, and 
her obelisks; but where is the personal renown of her monarchs 
and warriors? the fame of her illustrious statesmen and legisla- 
tors? and where the virtues and attainments of her philosophers 
and sages? Buried in oblivion—irrecoverably lost to their posses- 
sors and to posterity, for want of historians and poets to record 
them. Had the story of their lives been consecrated in verse, or 
recorded in the page of the faithful historian, the monarchs of 
Memphis might have vied for a place on the tablet of giory with 
those of Babylon in ancient, or of London and Paris in modern 
tumes. 

But for the muse of Homer, both the greatness and the 
misfortunes of Priam would have lain buried together beneath the 
ruins of his capitol On the plain of Troas, the sepulchral monu- 
ments of Hector and Achilles, though slowly reared by the toils of 
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thousands, and intended to endure with the earth which supported 
them, are nowhere to be found. Not evena stone, nor the hum- 
blest inscription marks the spot where the heroes are entombed. 
Their names and warlike achievements live only because their 
poet lived to immortalize them. 

The fame of Cyrus, which was once the boast and terror of the 
east; and has long furnished to the civilized world a theme of 
praise and a model for imitation, would have shared a common fate 
with that of the meanest and humblest of his followers, had it not 
been preserved in the page of the historian. The hero of Macedon 
paid a just and honourable tribute to literature, when he pronounced 
it to be the first of the felicities of Achilles, that he had found a 
poet to celebrate his actions. Even the conquests achieved by him- 
self would have been long since forgotten, had they not been re- 
ceived into that sanctuary from oblivion, the volume of history. 
Greece, unrivalled in arts and distinguished in arms, derived her 
brightest and most permanent glory from the efforts of her orators 
and poets, her historians and philosophers. While every vestige 
of her conquests has been long since effaced, and the works of her 
sculptors and architects are broken to fragments or mouldering 
into dust, the reputation of her philosophy remains undiminished, 
and the fame of her literature brightens with time. 

Rome, whose business was conquest, and who carried the ter- 
ror of her arms and the splendour of her triumphs into every re- 
gion, would, by the hand of time, have been shorn of all her greatness 
and her glory, had she not, before the fail of her empire, diverted her 
attention and energies from the pursuits of war to the cultivation 
of letters. Instead of her Fabii, her Pompeys, and her Scipios, 
she now looks for renown to her Virgil and her Horace, her 
Pliny and her Sallust, her Cicero and her Tacitus. Even Cesar 
himself has contributed much more to immortalize his name and 
country, by the elegancies of his pen, than by the exploits of the 
sword. 

Without assuming to ourselves the spirit of divination, we 
may safely pronounce, that, as it has been in ages past, so will it 
be in those that are to come. The glory of nations will still be per- 
petuated, not through the medium of war and triumph, but of litera- 
ture and science. When centuries shall hereafter have rolled away, 


it will not be on Marlborough and Wellington, nor on Drake and 
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Nelson, but on Shakspeare and Mi:ton, Bacon and Newton, burke 
and Chatham, Hume and Robertson, taat Britain will depend, as 





well for the spiendour as the permanence of her fame. Even France 
herself, devoted as she is to war and conquest, and enthusiastically 
enamoured of objects of taste and of military glory, wili throw 
herself for future renown on the transactions of her Institute, and 
the labours of her learned men—her Voltaire and Buffon, her Cor- 
neille and Racine, her Bossuet and Fenelon—rather than on the 
works of her most celebrated artists, or the warlike achievements 
of her Louis the fourteenth, or her Napoleon the first 

In relation to our own country the same remarks are equaly 
true. Should she ever, as a nation, ascend to that meridian of 
vlory which we flatter ourselves awaits her, and to which it is 
the province of a noble ambition perseveringly to aspire, sne 
must attain it through the medium of literature and science, not 
through that of riches, arts, or arms. <A just and abiy conducted 
war has heretofore secured to the American people their freedom 
and their rights; commerce has poured into their lap a superabun- 
dance of wealth; and the arts may hereafter procure for them, in 
their own country, all the necessaries and elegancies of life. But 
neither the one nor the other, nor all of them conjoined, can confer on 
them genuine and lasting national renown. As in other quarters of 
the globe, that must be derived from the great and never-failing 
fountain of letters. In relationto the permanency of his fame, even 
Washington himself would have lived to little purpose, had his 
country been unable to furnish him with a Marshal, to,record his 
transactions and portray his character. Whatever may be the 
state of public sentiment at present, posterity will hereafter dis- 
tinctly understand, that the favours between the hero and his bi- 
ographer, have been perfectly reciprocal. The latter has been 
essentially instrumental in immortalizing him, whose virtues and 
achievements will not fail, in theirturn, to confer immortality on 
the page which delineates them. 

The literature of the United States, then, being vitally impor- 
tant to the national character and ®est interests of the American 
people, its cultivation and encouragement, to the utmost of his abil- 
ity, is a duty incumbent on every one of us who reveres and would 
merit the title of a patriot. Let each one contribute the part to 
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which he is most competent,——the scholar employ his pen, and the 

man who is not versed in letters himself, extend his patronage to 

him who is—-that the great work may be the sooner completed. 

{t is by such confederated exertions alone, rather than by the ef- 

forts of individual writers, that our literature can ever be brought 

to a fair and honourable rivalship of that of the nations of modern 

Europe. Nor can it in any other way be rendered, like that of 

the ancient Greeks and Romans, a medium for transmitting, with 

undiminished lustre, the glory of our country to future ages. But its 

exaltation to a state of such splendour and utility, while the mere 

anticipation of the event must necessarily awaken in him sentiments 

of national pride, should constitute an object of aspiring ambition and 

never-flagging enterprise, with every native and high-minded 
American. 

lor the promotion of ends and purposes like these, in relation 

to the literature of the United States, was the Port Folio original- 

ly established, and to such promotion have its pages been faithfully 

devoted, with a zeal and ability highly honourable to its two for- 

mer conductors. Of the talents and attainments of these distin- 

euished scholars, the present editor avails himself of this early 

opportunity to express his admiration, and to tender them his ho- 

mage. To their liberality and impariial conduct, as directors of 

a public journal, he bears, in common with all who had access to 

them in that capacity, a willing testimony—and for their courtesy 

as gentlemen, in the frequent intercourse he has had occasion to 

hold with them, he feels it a duty thus frankly and publickly to ex- 

press his acknowledgments. On the memory of the former of these 

characters, who was eifted with every rare and exquisite quality, 

that endears the friend, or adorns and polishes the man of letters, 

and whose high, capacious, and accomplished spirit has been libera- 

ted from the mists and trammels of mortality, he would be understood 

as bestowing his loftiest eulogy. The death of such a scholar, in the 

meridian and vigour of literary life, which would, in any country, 

i have been felt as a misfortune of no common magnitude, he laments 

in this as a calamity to the natyon. The latter, who still survives, 

a friend to learning and an ornament to society, he solicits to ac- 

cept and carry with him to whatever condition in life he may choose, 


whatever station in his country’s favour it may be his fortune to fill, 
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his sincere wishes for his health and happiness, his prosperity and 
fame. 

Nor must that confederacy of scholars and philosophers, who, 
as a band of auxiliaries, have contributed so abundantly to enrich 
and adorn the pages of the Port Polio, be deprived of their meed 
of merited applause. Without the aid of such an association, no 
periodical miscellany can ever attain either excellence or celebri- 
ty. With no inconsiderable portion of its spirit and vitality, 
they bestow on the work its muscle and its bone. In the name, 
therefore, of our fellow citizens, whose sentiments on the occa- 
sion, we are confident we represent, we thank individually and 
collectively the members of the confederacy, for their important 
contributions to the literature and science of our country, and so- 
licit a continuance, and, if practicable, an extension, of their high- 
ly valued and important favours. 

In relation to the character which the Port Folio has heretofore 
sustained, we feel ourselves both enabled and privileged to speak 
in terms of confidence and pride. Whether we have respect to 
the variety, the excellence, or the originality of the communica- 
tions which have covered its pages, we but re-echo the voice of the 
American people, in pronouncing it the most distinguished jour- 
nal our country has produced. We are even warranted in assert- 
ing, that, at the present period, that great school of letters, the 
British empire, and we believe we might add, the continent of Eu- 
rope, does not exhibit a single monthly publication containing an 
equal amount of well written and well digested original matter. 
Devoted as it has invariably been to the development and aug- 
mentation of the literary resources of the United States, it has, ina 
thousand instances, proved instrumental in awakening to action 
the native genius and talent of our country, which would otherwise 
have lain wasting in inglorious slumbers. ‘This consideration has, 
no doubt, contributed, in an eMinent degree, to enhance its reputa- 
tion, and to extend the patronage of the liberal and the learned, 
which it has heretofore experienced. It has tended, moreover, 
not only to arouse in its behalf and concentrate around it an unusu- 
al portion of the public affections and laudable prejudices of the 
American people, but to procure for it the applause and admira- 
tion of some of the ablest critics cf Europe. or to the Port Fo- 
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lio belongs the credit of being one of the few productions of the 


new worid, which has extorted the reluctant commendations of the 
old. In the estimation of those acquainted with the jealous and 
acrimonious spirit with which all that is connected with American 
literature is too frequently regarded by the writers of Europe, this 
will amount to no ordinary praise. It bespeaks a degree of merit 
so unquestionable and exalted, that envy itself is compelled to ac- 
knowledge it, and even to treat it with courtesy and respect. 

Although in regard to the future direction and character of the 
Port Folio, we are neither privileged nor inclined to speak in terms 
of anticipated applause, it will notwithstanding be allowed us to ex- 
press our hopes and make known our intentions. We recognize 
with a lively sensibility the incompetent qualifications with which 
we have been prevailed on to engage in so arduous and responsi- 
bie an undertaking. For ourselves in person, therefore, we pro- 
mise nothing, except what may be regarded as the necessary re- 
sult of industry, fidelity, and some share of perseverance, united in 
a journalist. Whatever this combination of qualities may be cal- 
culated to bring forth, the patrons of the Port Folio may confident- 
ly expect. Amidst the diversity of engagements necessarily ari- 
sing out of other studies, and the muitiplied avocations of a profes- 
sion, oftentimes oppressive from the labours which attend it, and 
always truiiful in solicitudes and cares, we notwithstanding flattery 
ourselves that by an economy of time, and a rigid observance of 
systeim in our pursuits, we may find leisure for a conscientious dis- 
charge at least of ail the more important duties which the director- 
ship of this journai gan be expected to impose. 

To no individual, however, on earth, belong the varied powers 
and qualifications requisite for conducting such a work from his 
own resources. If Addison, and Marmontel, and Johnson, and 
Jeffery have been found severally unequal to such a task, it might 
well be deemed presumptive in others to make the attempt. Our 
first object, therefore, will be—and in this we have already made 
considerable progress, to add to the number and strength of our 
highiy effective corps of auxiliaries. The most distinguished of 
the veterans who have been herctofore engaged, will continue in 
service, and several new recruits of great promise, have been re- 
centiy enlisted. Unless something unexpected occur to darken 
our prospeets and disappoint our hopes, we shall shortly find our- 
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selves at the head of a band of literary heroes, whose achievements 
will shed lustre on the American character, and who will enforce 
even from the most illiberal and jealous of foreign nations the meed 
of applause. That this annunciation may not be deemed in any de- 
eree vainglorious, it will be recollected that we arrogate to our- 
selves but little more than the humble office of augmenting the 
number of our band of scholars, directing their energies to a 
common end, and selecting, arranging, and exhibiting to the world 
the fairest fruits of their confederated labours. 

In the general plan of the Port Folio, no material change is at 
present contemplated. The work will, as heretofore, consist prin- 
cipally of original and well written papers, in every department of 
literature and science. Party politics, however, polemical theology, 
and every topic calculated to inflame the passions and to nurture 
animosities, rather than to improve the intellect or amend the heart, 
will be rigidly excluded. Nor shall ought that is unchaste, indeli- 
cate, or immoral, whatever may be its apparent claim to brilliancy 
or wit, poilute at any time the ermine of our pages. These pages 
on the other hand, shall be rendered as far as practicable, subser- 
vient to the most honourable views, and highest interests of the 
American people. All communications, therefore, provided they be 
written in a style of sufficient merit, which have for their object and 
tendency to promote the growth of the moral virtues, to correct or 
banish prevailing follies and vices, to expand or enrich the intellect, 
to refine the taste, to chasten the affections, or to implant and cher- 
ish in the soul seeds of piety and sentiments of devotion—every pa- 
per of this description shall receive the welcome to which it is en- 
titled, and be promptly admitted to a place in our miscellany. 

To record in a public form the virtues, characters, and achieve- 
ments, avd to hand down to posterity correct likenesses, of those 
who have been rendered deservedly illustrious by the splendour of 
their actions, the wisdom of their councils, or the benefits which 
they have in any way conferred on their country and the world, is 
an employment both just and elevated in its nature, and calcu- 
lated to be productive of universal satisfaction, and no inconsidera- 
ble portion of public good. Hence, original articles of Ameriean 
biography, accompanied with well executed portraits of the person- 
ages described, will be diligently sought after, and honoured with 
the foremost place among the articles of our journal, As far as 
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may be found practicable, a paper and engraving of this descrip- 
tion shall appear in each number of the work. To aid us in this 
important and patriotic branch of literature, we earnestly solicit 
from those who already possess or may be able easily to acquire 
it, information touching the lives and characters of such of our fel- 
low citizens as have signalized themselves by their talents or learn- 
ing, their industry or enterprize, their virtues or prowess—of such 
as deserve, in consideration of any thing meritorious, to be held in 
honourable remembrance by their country. It is in this way only, 
and not by the insulated labours of an individual that the compo- 
nent parts of a Biographia Americana can ever be prepared. For 
such a work, which ought to be identified with the national pride 
and loftiest feelings of every native of the United States, the host of 
our revolutionary worthies would furnis’: a fund of materials scarce- 
ly exhaustible, and not to be surpassed in value by any thing of the 
kind that has ever been recorded in the annals of a people. 

In our notes to readers and correspondents, we shall occasion- 
ally mention the names of individuals whese biography we may be 
particularly anxious to obtain. 

Being solicitous to awaken in some and to heighten and confirm 
in others, of the youth of our country, a love of sound erudition 
and classical learning, to excite in their minds a thirst for the pure 
and invigorating streams which flow from the fountains of Grecian 
and Roman literature, and to induce them to cultivate a familiar 
acquaintance with those exuberant sources of all that is chaste and 
elegant, beautiful and sublime, we shall occasionally devote to such 
purposes a reasonable portion of the pages of the Port Folio. As 
corresponding with our views, and auxiliary to our efforts on this 
point, we will be gratified at receiving from those ingenuous 


youth who are now pursuing, or who may have already completed 
the elements of a learned education, correct and elegant transla- 
tions of select and beautiful passages from the ancient classics. 
Such translations if executed with ability and taste, and admitted 
to a place along with their originals, cannot fail to elevate the cha- 
racter, and increase the utility of a monthly miscellany.* 


* Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, Perseus and Martial among the Roman, 
and Hesiod, Homer, Pindar, Anacreon, and Muszus among the Greek poets, 
furnish an abundant field for the choicest selections. 
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But without descending into further details, we shall simply 
observe, that pursuing, with but occasional though not perhaps 
unimportant deviations, the plan so judiciously marked out by 
our predecessors, we shall endeavour to render the Port Folio 
hereafter what heretofore it has confessedly been, a work instruc- 
tive to all who read for instruction, and pleasing to most who de- 
serve to be pleased. Strengthening, if practicable, the features of 
excellence which it already posseses, it shall be our business to 
add, from to time, such new ones as experience may suggest, and 
the variety and extent of our means may place at our command. 
It shall, in an especial manner, be our never-failing endeavour, as we 
hold it to be our compulsive duty, to make it a repository of every 
thing that may tend to give character to our country, and to cherish 
in the breasts of our fellow citizens, the holy flame of genuine pa- 
triotism. Accordingly, instances of American gallantry and hero- 
ism, whether by sea or by land—and we know that on both ele- 
ments they have been numerous and brilliant—American anec- 
dotes and sentiments, 40” mots, and jeu d’esfrits, acts memorable 
for the fortitude, magnanimity, or munificence of spirit with which 
they were accompanied; cases of signal precocity of intellect and 
attainment; rare examples of the fertility and vigour of American 
renius in relation to the arts, whether useful or ornamental; and 
splendid specimens of American eloquence, whether in the senate, 
the forum, or the pulpit—Facts and communications touching 
these and other topics, similar in their tendency, will not only be 
welcomed as contributions to the Port Folio, but are earnestly re- 
quested from those who may possess them. Besides being in 
their nature eminently pleasing to the generality of readers, they 
will aid in imparting to the work a degree of national character, 
around which the public affections of our countrymen must en- 
twine. 

Having thus given, in part, an exposition of our views and in- 
tentions in relagion to the manner in which the Port Folio is to be 
hereafter conducted, it only remains that we throw ourselves on 
the friends and yotaries of Amcrican literature for resources to 
carry them into effect. In addition to our confederated band, of 
whom we have already made honourable mention, and from 
whose talents and zeal in the cause of letters our hopes are 
Righ and eur expectations sanguine, we must earnestly solicit 
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auxiliary contributions from other quarters. ‘lo move towards 
its object in majesty and force, to acquire character and to 
produce effect, a periodical miscellany, like a river of primary 
magnitude, must be fed by the tributary streams of a nation. Am- 
bitious, if possible, to elevate the Port Folio to the rank and dig- 
nity of a national work, we anticipate assistance for the accomplish- 
ment of our purpose from every section of the United States. Al- 
ready have the north and the south enriched us with offerings both 
choice and various—such as do honour alike to their liberality and 
their genius: and confident we are, that the inhabitants of the west 
are surpassed by none of their countrymen in native talent and pa- 
triotic dispositions. From that quarter, therefore, our expectations 
are lively, and our prospects flattering. 

But, notwithstanding the liberal and friendly intentions mani- 
fested towards us in other places, it is on the resources of Philadel- 


phia that we are inclined to place our most confident reliance. It 


is true, this seat of science and taste—this Athens of the west, 
contains but few individuals who are writers by profession. But it 
is equally true, that whether we turn our attention to the bar, the 
pulpit, the profession of medicine, or even to the walks of more pri- 
vate life, we are._presented with a constellation of characters, whose 
varied and exalted talents, and multifarious stores of learning, both 
ancient and modern, classical and polite, qualify them in an emi- 
nent degree for sound and exquisite productions of the pen. From 
facts within our own knowledge, we fearlessly assert, that Philadel- 
phia contains scholars not a few, whom Europe herself would be 
proud to acknowledge; and who, in the several departments of litera- 
ture and science, are capable of writing in a way calculated te 
please, instruct, and do honour to their country. All that is want- 
ing to them is a determination to call their energies into action— 
to task, even to half their extent, their powers and leisure, and te 
direct their efforts 1o acommon point. Under such circumstan- 
ces, a miscellany might be immediately ushered to the world, such 
as the world has but rarely witnessed. Indulgiffe, therefore, in 
bright hopes and pleasing expectations from the abundant and om- 
nigenous resources which surround us, we de obeisance to our pa- 
trons, and proceed to our werk, 
April Vth, 1814. 
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AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LIFE OF COMMODORE MURRAY. 


As the present war has turned the public attentiongalmost ex- 
clusively towards our naval officers, we have occasionally en- 
deavoured to enliven our pages with sketches of charactefs so 
brilliant. We have many officers who burn with an honourable 
~ambition to distinguish themselves in their country’s service; men 
of unquestionable skill and intrepidity, to whom wayward fortune 
has denied even an opportunity of trial. The situation of such 
men is peculiarly unpleasant: they behold their youthful comrades 
reaping the fuil harvest of glory, without being able themselves to 
thrust in the sickle. If we analyse the actions of such men, we 
shall find that they have, perhaps, worn away the flower of their 
existence in honourable duty; prompt and alert to vindicate the 
character of their flag, and buoyed up with the hope that their 
country will have the magnanimity to do themsignal justice. Daz- 
zled by the effulgence of victory, we overlook these meritorious 
characters, who would have ranked amidst the proudest of their 
compeers, if malignant fortune had not been jealous of their glory. 

Commodore ALEXANDER Murray was born in Chestertown, 
Maryland, on the twelfth day of July, 1755, of honest and res- 
pectable parents. From early life he was devoted to the watery 
element; and, at the age of eighteen, commanded a vessel in the 
European trade. The revolution shortly.after breaking out, 
zealously attached to the cause of his country, he forsook the mer- 
cantile life, and was appointed a lieutenant in the first Maryland 
regiment, commanded by colonel Smallwood. He had previously 
received an appointment to the same station in the navy, but as we 
had no frigate then in service, he entered the army. He took an early 
and conspicuous part in the hard fought battles that ensued at 
Whiteplains, Flatbush, York, &c. 

His sense of hearing was much impaired by the explosion and 
bursting of sundry pieces of cannon, on the Newyork battery, 
while firing at the enemy’s fleet, on their passage up the North 
river. This infirmity he labours under to the present day. At 
the close of this campaign he was severely afflicted by chromic 
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complaints, and was compelled to retire, soon after having been 
appointed to the rank of captain in the second regiment. At this 
time two hundred effective men only returned, out of nine hundred 
that marched from Annapolis; the rest having been either killed, 
or taken, or having fallen victims to the maladies of the camp. 
On the reestablishment of his health, captain Murray resumed his 


rank in the navy. As there were no public ships ready for service, he 


was appointed, at various times, to command sundry letters of 


marque, repeatedly passing and repassing the enemy’s fleet, and sel- 
dom escaping without a battle. One of these engagements is worthy 
of record: Having been appointed to the command of the Revenge, 
a letter of marque, carrying eighteen six pounders, with a comple. 
ment of fifty men only, he sailed from Baltimore for Holland. He 
had the chief command of all the vessels then lying at that port, 
bound on foreign voyages, some of which were well armed. Meet- 
ing with the enemy’s force much superior, he was compelled to 
return with his fleet, consisting of forty vessels, and to seck re- 
fuge inthe river Patuxent. The number afterwards increased to 
about fifty sail; the commanders of which all agreed to fight their 
way through the opposing squadron. With this determination 
they put to sea, when a fleet of privateers hove in sight. A signal 
was made for all the unarmed vessels to return, and for the re- 
mainder to rally round their commander. The enemy’s fleet, con- 
sisting of one slip of cighteen guns, one brig of sixteen, and three 
privateer schoeners, stood for the body of the fleet. One brig and 
one schooner only obeyed captain Murray’s signal to rally. He 
soon discovered himself lying between the ship and the brig. when 
a severe engagement ensued. Captain Murray kept up an inces- 
sant fire from both broad sides, and in an hour’s time had the sa- 


tisfaction to see his enemits haul off, after having sustained much 


damare. The brig and the schooner likewise behaved extremely 


} 
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well,and repelled the assaults of their adversaries. Captain Murray, 
after this action, returned to Hampton Roads to refit; his sails and 
rigging were much injured; but fortunately no lives were lost; few 


« 


onivy were wounded, himseif amonest the number. After captain 


land, and was unfortunately overtaken and surrounded by an Eng- 


lish fleet of one hundred and fifty men of war and transports, bounc 
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to Newyork. He was pursued and captured by a frigate. The 
eaptain and lieutenant were his intimate friends, trom whom he re- 
ecived every kindness and attention. He at last arrived in Phila- 
deiphia, where he was reguiarly exchanged. 

Tne United States’ frigate Trumbull, of thirty-two guns, com- 
nanded by his gallant friend and relation, the late captain Nichol- 
son, was then ready for service. This officer had before distin- 
ruished himself, ina very severe engagement off Newyork, with a 
British ship of war called the Wyatt. She was manned with a 
picked crew, and sent expressly to take the Trumbull. The ac- 
tion continued for two hours; both ships received much injury, 
and a dreadful! carnage ensued. The British ship hauled off, and 
was towed into Newyork. The captain being asked the name of 
the Trumbull’s commander, replied, that he must be either Paul 
Jones, or the Devil—for never was a ship fought before with such 
frantic desperation. Captain Nicholson likewise put into port to 
. repair; and when he sailed on his second cruise, captain Murray vo- 

lunteered his services as a lieutenant; and he had the pleasure of 
finding his gallant friend, the present commodore Dale, one of the 
lieutenants on board likewise. Inthe midst of a violent cale, ac- 
companied by thunder and hghtning, the Trumbull lost her fore- 
topmast. When the storm abated, the crew discovered themselves 
to be close on board an English frigate. All hands were, neverthe- 
less, called to their quarters, and a dreadful action ensued. At the 
time when the enemy’s fire began to slacken, it was discovered 
that most of the battle lanterns were extinguished, and that the 
crew had fled from their stations. A second English ship was laid 
along the stern of the Trumbull, which poured in her raking 
? broad sides, and put an end tothe action. Two of the heutenants, 
: with lieutenant Murray, were severeiy wounded; and one-third of 
the crew were either killed or disabled. The Trumbull was the 
next day towed into Newyork, without a mast standing, and seve- 

ral of her gun-ports beat into one. 

After captain Murray had recovered from his wounds, he re- 
paired to Baltimore, where he was turnished with another fine 
brig, a letter of marque. As he was unable to procure a comple- 
ment of men and guns, he took a cargo of tobacco, and went on an 


intended voyage to St. Croix. When he sailed from Hampton 
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Roads he had only five six pounders on board, and the crew 
amounted tono more than twenty-five men. A privateer of four- 
teen guns, and one hundred men, came along side, by superior sail- 
ing, and lay fast upon his quarter. The five guns were brought 
to bear, and the privateer was repelled. Perceiving captain Mur- 
ray’s weakness, the attack was renewed with redoubled fury, while 
his own guns were perpetually shifted from side to side, as occa- 
sion demanded. In attempting to board, the privateer was again 
driven back, but succeeded in carrying away the mast, leaving not 
a stick of timber standing but the mainmast and the stump of the 
bowsprit. A final and desperate attempt was at length made to 
board, but the crew of the privateer, with the loss of half their 
number, were again repulsed. This action continued for two 
hours. Captain Murray, after much hazard, arrived in safety at 
St. Thomas, where he made sale of his cargo. 

Having refitted at this place, he captured a British packet by 
stratagem, in the Gulf of Florida, without firing a gun, and 
brought his prize into the Havanna. An embargo was laid at this 
port, in consequence of an expedition then fitting out against 
the Bahama Islands, in which he obtained a command. Several 
other American vessels then lying in port, were armed and at- 
tached to this expedition, which set sail with a large fleet of Spa- 
nish transports, carrying five thousand men, all under the Ameri- 
can flag. Captain Murray arrived off Newprovidence, and the 
wind blowing hard, no alternative was left but either to attack a 
fort well mounted with heavy ordnance, or to be driven on shore by 
the violence of the gale. The former of these alternatives he 
adopted, and entering the port, summoned the fort to surrender. 
This was immediately done, and the Spanish flag waved trium- 
phantly on the ramparts. 

The governor and his aid (since the noted general Miranda) who 
both sailed on board captain Murray’s ship, were engaged in form- 
ing the terms of capitulation. It was in vain suggested to Miran- 
da, by the subject of the present memoir, that an unconditional sur- 
render might be obtained, as the principal forts were then in their 
possession. Miranda, then a captain of Spanish grenadiers, morti- 
fied at the thought that the Americans should have so large a 
share in the glory of this enterprise, made shameful and disgrace- 
ful terms of capitulation. 
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A controversy with Miranda ensued, which ended in a formal 
challenge onthe part of captain Murray. That officer believing, 
with Falstaff, that “ the better part of valour was discretion,” re- 
fused to answer the call. 

Captain Murray, after a successful voyage, arrived at Baltimore, 
and was ordered on board the Alliance frigate, as first lieutenant, 
under the command of his old friend, the gallant commodore Barry. 
Peace, ina short time, ensued between the United States and Eng- 
land; and after the ratification was signed, captain Murray was the 
last officer who held a commission in the naval service. He had 
been in thirteen battles in the army and navy, was frequently 
wounded, and often taken prisoner, which was the only thing that 
ever withdrew him, for a moment, from active and honourable en- 
gagement in the service. 

During the administration of president Adams, at the com- 
mencement of our hostilities with France, the name of captain 
Murray was found amongst the first officers appointed in the na- 
vy. He repaired to Baltimore, and took the command of the Uni- 
ted States’ ship Montezuma, of twenty-four guns; cruised for eight 
months along the whole range of the Westindia Islands, and con- 
voyed nearly one hundred sail to the different ports of the United 
States, without the loss of a single vessel. Returning, he arrived 
at the Delaware, received the public thanks of the president, and 
was ordered to the command of the Insurgent. With a crew of 
three hundred and twenty men he repaired on board of this ship, and 
sailed undera roving commission. Understanding that the French 
frizate Ambuscade was in the neighbourhood of the Westindia Is- 
lands, he cruised there for several weeks, and put into the port of 
Lisbon to recruit his provisions. 

He next proceeded in company with the British frigate Phzeton, 
on board of which were lord Elgin and suite, in quest of two 
French frigates, reported to be cruising off Cape St. Vincent, 
with whom he sailed until her arrival at the Straits of Gibraltar. 
He then blockaded two large French corvettes in the bay of Ca- 
diz; but hearing that a number of American vessels were watched 
by French privateers at Algesiras, he repaired to Gibraltar for in- 
formation. Here admiral Duckworth was anchored with a fleet 
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of several ships of the line, from whom he received every testimo- 
nial of civility and kindness. He next cruised off Madeira and the 
Canary Isles; but never obtained sight of the enemy, the two cor- 
vettes excepted. Receiving information that the French frigate 
Volunteer, of forty-four guns, was cruising off Cayenne, he arrived 
at that port, where he understood she had sailed for Guadaloupe. 
At length he discovered this frigate, of which he had been so long 
in chase, at Point Petre, where he blockaded her until all his 
provisions were consumed, and repaired to St. Christophers to 
recruit. On returning to renew the blockade, he fell in company 
with the Constellation, and learnt from the gallant Truxtun that 
this frigate was the Vengeance. The particulars of that memor- 
able battle are too well known to require a specific detail. 

The Constellation, then in a crippled state, and the Insurgent 
sailed in company to Jamaica, for the purpose of refitting, where 
the two American officers experienced every kindness and courtesy 
from sir Hyde Parker, who commanded on that station. 

Captain Murray received orders from Havanna to return to 
America. Meeting with strong and heavy gales, and a lee cur- 
rent, the ship sustained much injury, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that she was brought into Baltimore; thus terminating a 
cruise of nine months, never longerthan a week in one port, and his 
ship almost reduced to a wreck—the bolts and nails starting from 
her decks and sides in every gale. 

Scarcely had he time to visit his family at Norfolk before he 
received orders to take the command of the Constellation, commo- 
dore Truxtun having been transferred tothe President. His first 
cruise was for the Leeward Islands, where he relieved captain 
Talbot, of the Constitution, off Cape Francais. He had several 
sloops of war, brigs, &c. under his command; and such were his ar- 
rangements, that our trade in that quarter was effectually protect- 
ed—not a single capture having been made by the French cruisers. 

While sailing in quest of the French frigate Vengeance, after 
the action with commodore Truxtun, he received information of 
her capture by the English. He was afterwards relieved by cap- 
tain Sevier, in the frigate Congress, and set out on his return to 
the Delaware. Passing through the Bahama straits, he stopped 
at the Havanna, to convoy some American vessels, and was intro- 
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duced to the vice-roy of Mexico and his lady, on their route to 
Spain, by whom he was noticed with every mark of cordial respect, 
participating in all the splendid entertainments given by them te 
the principal inhabitants of that place. 

His stores being replenished he sailed for the Windward islands, 
and on his passage encountered a dreadful gale, where he had near- 
ly foundered, and was on the eve of cutting away his masts, when 
the storm abated. He proceeded onwards towards Guada- 
loupe, and fell in with the British frigate Magnanimie of forty-four 
guns, in a dark night, from which a gun was fired without the pre- 
liminary ceremony of showing a signal. At this moment captain 
Murray’s wardroom officers crowded around him, indignant at the 
insult offered the American flag, and anxiously inquired if he did 
not intend to return the fire. He sternly ordered them instantly to 
their quarters, without deigning to give any other reply to their 
urgent interrogations. Disgusted they obeyed the command, sus- 
pecting no very honourable motives for such haughtiness, coldness, 
and reserve. It requires but very little aid from fancy to observe by 
the light of the battle lanterns, this little group of officers at their 
guns, bending their full, expressive, and indignant looks on their 
commander, their eyes gleaming with reproaches which their 
tongues dare not utter. From him they cast their eyes upon each 
other, and their silent glances accompanied by shrugs and indig- 
nant smiles, emphatically expressed what opinion was prevalent. 
The captain meanwhile maintaining a cold tranquillity of deportment, 
saw and enjoyed the scene, appearing perfectly unconscious of the 
impression which his orders had made. This silent interchange of 
thoughts and sensations more eloquent, however, than all the pow- 
ers of language, lasted for sometime. Not a word was spoken— 
all was attention and dumb resentment. These officers at length 
to their astonishment and delight, received orders from their com-° 
mander to return the salute witha full broadside. Another train 
ef sensations occurred, and the frowns of anger were exchan- 
ved for gleams of the fondest admiration. The orders were prompt- 
ly executed, when an explanation ensued, and precluded further 
hostility. 

The next day he captured a French lugger of eighteen guns, 
from which he received the first intelligence that preliminaries of 
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peace had been signed between the two belligerents; and falling in 
with admiral Duckworth, these tidings were confirmed. Arriving off 
Point Petre, he sent a flag of truce to the French commissioner, by 
whom he was invited on shore, and was received with every testi- 
monial of respect. Feux de joie were fired from the forts as he 
passed, and during the two days of his residence at that place, all 
was hilarity and mirth. He communicated the pacific intelligence 
to the other American commanders with whom he fell in, and ta- 
king a convoy, sailed for Philadelphia. 

The act of congress reducing the navy was now passed, and the 
commodore was one of the thirteen still retained in the service. He 
received orders to repair tothe Mediterranean, to protect the Améri- 
can commerce in that quarter from the ravages of the Tripolitan 
cruizers. Commodore Truxtun was originally destined to take 
the command in the Mediterranean: his controversy with govern- 
ment and his resignation are circumstances well known. Captain 
Murray in the Constellation sailed in pursuance of his orders, and 
when he arrived in the straits, was informed by the British admiral 
sir James Saumarez, that the Philadelphia and Essex frigates lay 
at Malaga, where the two commanders Bainbridge and Barron were 
anxiously waiting to be relieved. As senior officer he permitted 
their return to the United States. While lying in that port await- 
ing instructions from his government, he was informed by lord 
Keith the British admiral on that station, of the daily expectation of 
the arrival of his royal highness the duke of Kent. Desiring to 
pay the royal duke every mark of respect, the admiral invited com- 
modore Murray to join if it was not inconsistent with his ar- 
rangements. The commodore with his usual courtesy agreed, and 
the first rank was assigned to him after the admiral’s own flag. As 
soon as the royal standard was discovered in the bay, the British 
fleet, consisting of twelve sail, fired a salute, followed by the Ameri- 
can frigates, and then the Portuguese and Danish men of war. The 
yards were all manned, and in this manner they escorted his royal 
highness on shore, lord Keith leading the van in company with the 
royal duke. They then repaired to the parade ground, where they 
were all presented to his royal highness in form, in the centre of a 
hollow square formed by a garrison of five thousand men. When 
this ceremony was ended, they marched round, and at the head of 
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each regiment were received with military music and a feu de 
joie was fired in rotation from all the cannon in the batteries. _ 

Commodore Murray had a long and familiar conversation with 
his royal highness, which was several times repeated, and always 
with the warmest declarations of his respect and regard for the 
Americans. The next day he received a polite note from lord 
Keith, in which the admiral says “ I am commanded by his royal 
highness the duke of Kent, to make his public thanks to you, and 
to the officers commanding the American frigates, for their cour- 
tesy and attention to him yesterday, in his own person, and that of 
the British nation.” 

On the day following, the Philadelphia and Essex having depar- 
ted for the United States, commodore Murray proceeded up the 
Mediterranean with valuable presents from his government to the 
bey of Tunis, sent from England by our minister Mr. King, which 
he delivered. From this port he sailed for Tripoli, and fell in with 
ihe Boston and twe Swedish frigates, with which he concerted a plap 
for arigorous blockade. As the Boston was compelled to put in- 
to Malta to repair, and the Swedish ships of war to go away in 
quest of provision, commodore Murray was left alone in sight of 
the town for several weeks. He repaired to Syracuse for provi- 
sions, and in the mean time very advantageous terms of peace were 
offered to him by the Bashaw, to which, as he had no powers from 
his own government, he was unable to accede. 

He was once becalmed, when he was attacked by all the Tri- 
poline gum-boats,and the contest was maintained for anhour. A 
light breeze springing up, he brought his guns to bear, and distri- 
buted amongst them such showers of grape, that they never an- 
noyed him afterwards. 

Commodore Murray visited the ex-bashaw at Malta, where he 
went in quest of provisions. He was an interesting and well dis- 
posed Turk, of free and easy manners. He detailed to the commo- 
dore at great length, the sufferings and oppressions imposed on him 
by his brother, and solicited his assistance; but the commodore was 
unable to serve him, and could only breathe a fervent prayer for 

his success. His brother the bashaw was a tyrant, whose heart was 
impenetrable to the touches of mercy and compassion. 
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He remained four months before Tripoli, awaiting the orders 
of his government. At length he went to Palermo, to inquire if 
any American vessels required convoy, when he heard that captain 
Morris in the Chesapeake had arrived in the Mediterranean. He 
touched at Naples, and remained there until his rudder was repair- 
ed, during which time he was introduced to the diplomatic 
corps, and to the principal nobility of the place, participating in 
all the courtesy and hospitality of their tables. These compli- 
menis he requited by invitations on board his frigate. 

At Leghorn he met with captain Morris, with whom he arrang- 
ed all matters respecting his future course, and sailed down the 
Straits with a convoy. He proceeded as far as the gulf of Ly- 
ons, encountering many severe gales, and was compelled to put 
into Malaga, for the purpose of fishing his mast, which had sprung 
by the violence of the wind. Here he met with captain Rodgers 
in the frigate John Adams, who put into his hands an open 
letter from the secretary of the navy, directed to captain Morris, 
enjoining him to despatch the Constellation and some other vessels 
of war home. As captain Morris was then thirteen hundred miles 
distant, he returned to America, after having informed that officer 
by letter of his motives for so doing. He sailed with a fleet of up- 
wards of one hundred vessels, under his convoy, and arrived at 
Washington, where his ship was dismantled. 

He remained fora period in the bosom of domestic retirement, 
from whence he was summoned to take command of the Adams, 
and cruise off the American coast, which was then infested by 
French privateers. He cruised for some time along the coasts of 
Carolina and Georgia in a tumultuous season of the year, until his 
ship was almost a wreck, when he returned to Washington, where 


she was laid up. 


Since the declaration of the present war, he has been employed 
as commanding officer on the Philadelphia station, in which he is 
still continued. 

These are some of the prominent facts in the life of a man who is 
now the oldest officer in the American navy. He has courted every 
opportunity to prove his devotion to his country, by shedding his 
blood in her service. He has proved his fidelity to her by dungeons 
and wounds, by seeking her foes in every stormy sea, and by purst- 
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ing danger and death in all the shapes in which they were presented. 
Should such services be requited with cold regard, success will be 
made the standard of merit, and the most hardy intrepidity, and skill 
the most consummate, will go unrewarded, unless the individual 
possess likewise a lucky ticket in the lottery of fortune. Every no- 
bler feeling of the heart should be enlisted in the service of such 
characters; victory brings its own reward, and we need not fear 
that the conqueror will be denied the enjoyment of his laurels. 
Commodore Murray might proudly say, it is not my fault if I 
still enjoy the delights of friendship, and the sweets of social inter- 
course; it is not my fault that my wife is not a widow and my chil- 
dren orphans; I am not to blame if I am notnow a mangled corpse 
in the service of my country. In relations less public though 
more interesting, he adorns the character of the husband, the pa- 
rent, and the friend, with their distinct and appropriate graces and 
virtues. Courteous and urbane he embellishes private life with all 
its endearing attractions, and still retains the few surviving friends 
of his youthful years, while the hairs of age are silvering his temples. 

He married the daughter of captain Miller of this city, and 
now enjoys in the bosom of his family that quietude and affection 
from which the imperious calls of his country had debarred him 
in the early flush of his youth and the vigour of his manhood. 


HOMERIAN MINERALOGY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


WE publish with pleasure the following paper as a specimen of the curious 
and varied researches of a correspondent, who, to the character of the pro- 
found and accomplished scholar, adds the more lofty attainments of the phi- 
losopher. While it cannot fail to be highly acceptable to our classical rea- 
ders, it will, not improbably, disclose to them in the writings of the ancients, 
a source of instruction and amusement, of which they have not been hereto- 
fore observant.—E DITOR, 


Mr. OLpscHooL, 

In the year 1790, a small tract of 118 pages, was published by 
M. Aubin Louis Millin, entitled, Mineralogie Homerigue, ou Essai eur 
les Mineraux, dont il est fait mention dans les poemes D’ Homere. I 
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have condensed it into the following dissertation, adding, occasion- 

ally, remarks and references of my own. If you think your readers 

will not be scared by pages so bedizzened with Greek quotation, on 

a subject of mere curiosity, it is much at the service of the Port 

Folio. 7... 
Carlisle, March 20, 1814. 


Mineralogical view of substances mentioned in the Iliad and Odyssey. 


I sHALL consider the substances in question, under the follow- 
ing divisions: Ist, Earth; 2d, Stones; 3d, Metalline; 4th, Saline; 
5th, Inflammable Substances: and first, of 


EARTH. 
Ta 21). 104, kc —@veiGooe aie 3 Tl 243.—Paie 3 Ll. 244. 
Xowv 2 Tl, 465.—DPase weraive 2 Il. 699. 


These are evidently not descriptions of earth or soil, but names 
of the earth in a figurative sense. Thus the Qucicooc asa or life- 
supporting earth, and the ya: wedaiwe or black earth, are poetical 
epithets merely. 

Kepanw@ 9 Il. 465. Earthenware, pottery, clay. “ And many a 
draught of wine did the old man take out of the flaggons.”” The 
word here used, may mean any kind of cup, mug, or bowl; but 
properly it is a vessel of earthenware. Clark translates it Dolium, 
which is not exact. This passage, I think, suffices to prove the 
common use of pottery in Homer’s time: xepauos is also a prison. 
5 Il. 387." Mars is said to have been thrown bound into a prison 
of brass (copper.) The word may mean both an earthen vessel, 
and a prison, because the prison walls were of brick. Homer call: 
a potter at his wheel xepauess, 18 Il. 600. 

Kovsy. 2 Il. 150. Dust.—-ora Pameboo re xovig te 9 Il. 385. “ as the 
sand and the dust.” 

tanuG—Dust. Il. passim. 

Esavew Paupaboiri, arc xegad @& wepsyever 21 I], 319.—* I will 
envelop him in sand and gravel in such a manner (says Scaman- 
der) that the Greeks shall not be able to collect his bones.” yepac 
is gravel; euw@ is the sand of the sea: YaupadG is the sand at 
the water’s edge and on the shore. Suidas. Hesychius. Kovirraa® a 


cloud ef dust. 
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PRECIOUS STONES. 


Tpiyanva, 14 Il. 183.—Juno fixed in her ears, skilfully bored, 
earrings of three-eyed gems. I am not skilled in the description 
of female dress sufficiently to explain this. Perhaps madame Da- 
cier is the best authority, who thinks it means earrings of three pen- 
dants. Probably cats-eye, opaline, or of agate. The word occurs 
also in the Odyssey, xviii. v. 297. It appears to me that semi- 
transparency, and variety of colour is implied. 

It is singular that Homer no where describes any of the varier 
ties of precious stones: hence we have reason to suppose they weré 
iiot common as ornaments in his day. 


Mapuagw oxeicevts Badrwv. 12 Il. 380. 

There is no reason from this passage alone, to suppose thc 
stone thus thrown, to have been any valuable kind of marble: or 
even what we call marble, at all. Millin seems to think that its 
being termed rough, was in contradistinction to polished: but rough, 
is not the meaning, it is jagged: but in S II. 126. weeuagex», may well 
mean shining or glistening like marble. So a calm sea is called 
uapuepeov from its polish. Marble was common in Greece. I do 
not know that any body has yet travelled through Greece minera- 
logically of late years: it must be a very interesting country, espe- 
cially in the vicinity of the marbles, which I believe are almost al- 
ways primitive limestones; the most beautiful of them traversed by 
veins of serpentine and amphibole. Hydrats of lime confusedl\ 
chrystallized. ; 


COMMON STONES. 
Huxvgcew Aibadecci, 13 Odyss. 193, small heavy stones. Asbag ruxyz, 


As these were used for an ornamental wall of a room, they were 
probably polished, either in natural chrystals, or artificially. But 
there is no sufficient ground for supposing them quartz chrystals 
er any other. 

Aibaxs wetpn 5 Odyss. 415.—Millin thinks this pleonasm indi- 
cates a breccia or pudding stone. The conjecture is ingenious, 
and is supported by Eustathius. 

As6@ 21 Il. 403, Xeguadsey 5 Il. 302, Awac 7 Il. 268, Merp@ 
8 Il. 270, are words that do not suggest any inference that they 
meant other than common stones. The second of these, Xeguadey, 
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x 
is a stone of a size to be thrown by the hand. The epithets given 


by Homer to stones, are Ist, evres, 14 Odyss. 10, drawn or dragged. 
2d, oxpioese, Scraggy: 3d, renxuc, the same meaning: 4th, xarwpuxecs 
fossil, dug out of the earth: 5th, 6eu74:@, a foundation stone: 
6th, muacesdes werpw like a mill-stone: but these epithets throw no 
light on the mineralogy of the substance. 


METALLINE SUBSTANCES. 


Meraaaa, Quasi, mete Te wAAw, according to Eustathius, p. 143, 
1. 158, in company; or because these substances are found mere 
aArAwy, according to Pliny, L. 33.c. 1. These etymologies, how- 
ever, are not much better than some of my lord Coke’s. 

Meraadcvesy, to inquire earnestly, ferscrutari. So Homer 1 I! 
550. 


Mati cv tTavta exasa Overpeo, myde METAAAR. 


“ Do not ask each particular, or search inquisitively,” says 
Jupiter to Juno. 

Homer does not give any information as to ores or the manner 
ef working them. But he is, according to Strabo, L. 1. p. 7. the first 
author who mentions where mines of ore are found. 

Minerva in the Odyssey, L. 1. v. 184. says in the character of 
Mentes, that she sailed from home, to countries of foreign lan- 
euage, to exchange polished iron for copper (so I translate yaax@) 
at Temesis, a port in the island of Cyprus; or as some think, 
Brundusium, in Italy. 


Es Temecny meta yaanor arya 0 aibava oid upoy, 


He mentions that ude, or Chalydbe, produces silver, 2 Il. 857. 
and Sidon, copper, 15 Odyss. 424. 

He places no statues in the palaces of any of his princes; but 
Vulcan in the Odyssey, makes a present of two dogs, of gold and 
of silver, to Alcinous: and images of young slaves as chandeliers; 
7 Odyss. 92—100: and he made himself servants of gold to assist 
him in the works of his forge, which he animated for the purpose, 
18 Il. 417. Hence it is reasonable to conjecture that the art of 
casting was known in the time of Homer. 

The mixture of metals was probably known; for nothing else 
can account for the varieties of colour in the shield of Achilles, 
which, although the werk of a God, was made. up in the descrip- 
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tion, of images that must have previously existed in the mind of 
Homer, excited by former observation of works of art. See the 
latter end of the 10th Odyssey. The term for working in metals was 
zaaxeveryv. But I have no conception that our modern brass was 
known to the ancient Greeks. We have no intimation whatever of 
any ancient knowledge of zinc, until the time of Pliny. This isa 
curious subject, and I will venture to dilate upon it a little, adopt- 
ing some of the opinions of the bishop of Landaff, in his Essay on 
Orchalchum, 2 Manch. mem. 47, when I come to the article yaax@. 

In describing the shield of Achilles, Homer mentions among 
the furniture of Vulcan’s shop, Ist, The bellows @vca:, moveable: 
2d, the anvil Axuey and its stand Axpoberev: 3d, the pinchers, for- 
ceps, Ilupaypa: 4th, the (sledge) hammer, PasCnpa xparnpev: 5th, the 
crucible, Xoavy. Xoavoics, Xoava, sometimes means the melted metal. 
Suidas. Perhaps this word Xea»z, means the furnace, as Millin con- 
yectures. Duca: Mev youvosciy esixocs raras eOuewy, Follies autem in 
fornacibus viginti omnes sfirabant, 18 Il. 470. 

The art of soldering metals was known, as seems inferrable 
from the description of the shield of Achilles; and also in 4 Odyss. 
615, where Menelaus gives to Telemachus a silver goblet with 4 
olden rim, tetvymevov elaboratum, well finished. 

The same remark may be made of chasing and engraving on 
metals. ' 

When Homer speaks in 6 II. 236, of being worth a hundred 
beeves, he probably means so many pieces of coin with that im- 
pression. The passage is curious: 

Jupiter, says Homer, inspired Glaucus with a silly fit of gene- 
rosity, Ppevar eZcreto Zevs, and excited him to exchange his golden 
armour, worth one hundred beeves, with Diomed, for his copper 
armour, worth only nine. This seems to inform us, that in those 
times (Homer’s) gold was eleven times more valuable than copper. 

Whether the two talents of gold designated coin, or merely 
a common weight, I cannot say, 18 I]. 507; but they had a deter- 
minate form, otherwise they could not be represented on the buck- 
ler of Achilles, 18 Il. 507: probably they were ingots of metal, 
divisible easily into half talents. A half talent was the third prize in 
the games instituted by Achilles in honour of Patroclus, 23 Il. 751. 
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Minerva and Vulcan are mentioned by Homer as the great ar- 
fificers among the gods, | II. 59. 6 Odyss. 232; and Dedalus among 
men; 18 Il. 592. Whether he means to attribute a similar honor to 
Pherecles, or to his father Harmonides, is not clear from the pas- 
gage, 5 Il. 59. Probably to the former. 
The Thracian swords seem to have been in much repute, 
23 Il. 808. 
I proceed now with Millin, to the particular metals: and first, of 





IRON. 

Did'up@, 4 Il. 510. 

At the games, in honour of Patroclus, Achilles proposes a ball of 
ifon as a prize, coA@: the dsex@ was flat, with a hole in the centre: 
the eoaG seems to have been a game similar to our long-bullets; the 
dsoxoc> was our quoit. Achilles, in descanting upon its value, remarks, 
that he who should gain it as a prize, would not for five years need 
a supply of iron for instruments of husbandry, 23 Il. 832; a proof 
that the art of working iron was then known. M. Larcher in his 
chronology of Herodotus (Canon. p. 542.) places the discovery of 
iron in 1537 before the Christian era. According to some, iron 
was first discovered by the burning of mount Ida, 1432 years before 
Christ, about 20 years before the first Olympic Games were cele- 
brated at Elis, by the Idxi Dactyli; and about seventy years after 
the Deucalion deluge. Marmor. Oxonion. Ep. 11; Seneca Ep. 90. 
p- 405. Clem. Alexand. Strom. p. 401. According to others, the 
Idzi Dactyli did not make this discovery of iron, till 1406 before 
Christ, under Minos, king of Crete, about twenty years before 
Ceres came to Athens, and taught the inhabitants to sow corn; 
and about ninety years after Cadmus carried the Pheenician letters 


‘into Greece, and built the citadel of Thebes. See Dr. Lettsom’s 


Hist. of the Origin of Medicine, 4to. p. 31, and the authorities there 
cited. Homer flourished about nine hundred and seven years be- 


fore Christ, as is usually supposed. 
Homer applies to iron the epithet of «sw» splendid, 7 Il. 473; 


and frequently #ea:@ white, that is when polished; and nweaee black 
when unpolished; weAvunt@, as receiving different forms. He in- 
troduces as a comparison, the hissing noise made when an artificer 
(avnp xeAxeve) plunges an axe or a saw into cold water to temper it. 
Dupparcay (To yap avte cidnps te xpat@ coi) for this, says he, con- 
stitutes the strength of iron. 9 Odyss. 393, where Ulysses de- 
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scribes his putting out the eye of Polyphemus. Iron is frequently 
used by Homer as an epithet for any thing unyielding, hard, fixed, 
courageous; so iron-hearted cidypeor ev Doers Oymor. Next of 











COPPER. 
Xadaner. 4 1.511. 


Millin adopts the opinion I entertain, that although translated 
brass, this word means copper. Strabo and Pliny both agree that 
the Athenian colony Calcis, was the first place noted for copper, 
which was either named from Calcis, or Calcis from it. 

Hesiod in his egya xas mucea, says that in the primitive ages of 
the world, iron was not discovered, but arms and houses were of 
copper. So Lucretius, 


Posterius Ferri vis est; zris que reperta 
Et prior ris erat quam Ferri cognitus usus.—Luc. L. 5. v. 1286. 


Clarke, misled by Eustathius who thinks that by yaAxer Ho- 
ier meant iron, translates the word sometimes in one way, some- 
times in another. But the passages wherein Homer distinguishes 
the two metals are numerous, and not to be mistaken. The 
threshold of the gates of hell is of copper, the gates are of iron, 8 
I]. 15. Aniron sound reached the copper Heaven, 17 Il. 424. 
Speaking of the car of Isis, the axis is of iron, the spokes of cop- 
per, 5 Il. 723. &c. &c. He applies the epithet wAite to iron, and 
red to copper when polished. The red colour mentioned in the 
description of the shield of Achilles, must have been of inlaid 
copper. 

That the arms of the ancients were generally of copper, appears 
from the cloud of authorities which Dr. Lettsom (after Le Clerc) 
has collected, and which I shall not notice farther than Homer is 
concerned, 13 Il. 599, 612,716. 15 Il. 711. 711. 141. Pausanias 
says the spear of Achilles, was kept in his time in the temple of 
Minerva, the top and point of which were of brass (copper.) The 
sword of Meriones in the temple of Esculapius among the Nico- 
medians. was entirely of the same metal. Lettsom’s Hist. Med. 30, 
31. Achilles is said to have cured Telephus with the rust of his 
lance, which was of copper; and he therefore passes for the first 
discoverer of the use of Verdigris as a digestive. Ibid. reargus 
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tpavua. Sirabo. The only passage I now recollect, of iron wea- 
pons:in Homer is, where Polydamas aiming an arrow at Menclaus, 
draws the arrow to his breast, till the iron barb rests upon tne bow, 
Nevenv mer mala werurev, roew de sidneov. 4 I. 

Taat yeaver does not mean brass may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing considerations: 

Ist. No mention is made by Homer, Hesiod, or the more an- 
cient Greek writers of any variety of yaAxer or copper, except the 
mountain copper ogety2Ax@. Copper is said to be red, but brass is 
as yellow as goid. 

2nd. Nomention is made of any alloy of another metal with cop- 
per, until the discovery of orichalcum, electrum, nor until the later 
ages even of the Roman republic. Copper is always mentioned 
as a simple metal, and although it was hardened, we know from the 
experiments of Kiaproth, that it was with tinin the proportion of 
about one fifth; a process which a poet might well be ignorant of. 

3d. No mention is made of any metal similiar to zinc, until 
the notice of Cadmia: for which see Pliny. 

4th. The similarity of brass to orichalcum, and that brass was 
‘an artificial metal made of copper and the earthy substance called 
cadmia (calamine) is, in my opinion, made out by the bishop of 
Landaff in his essay on this subject. 

The number of uses to which the metal chalcos was put, and 
the number of epithets bestowed on it in Homer, it would be end- 
less to recite. They made their armour, they ornamented their 
rooms, they covered their houses, and sometimes even their walls 
with plates of tiis metal. 1 Il. 236. 2 Il. 47.226. 311.334. 11 IL. 
629. 1611. 408. 7 Odyss. 86. 10 Odyss. 3. 18 Odyss. 327. Mars is 
called the copper god, yaaxeor wens. 5 Il. 704. 

Death is called by Homer yeaaxeov vrvev a sleep of copper. 1} 
[]. 241. Virgil who follows in Homer’s path, and in whose time 
iron was more in use than copper, terms it an iron sleep: ferreus 


SOMNUS. 


Olli dura quies oculis, et ferreus urget 
Somnus, in eternam clauduntur lumina noctem.—10 Ain. 745. 


Sidon, or Tsidon as it is now the fashion to write it, abounded 


ui copper, 15 Odyss. 424; so did Sarepta in its neighbourhood, 
33 Deuter. 25. 
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While I am upon this subject it will not be amiss to give a 
brief account of orichaleum, mountain copper, or rather aurichal- 
eum, gold-coloured copper. Orichalcum might be passed for gold. 
Suppose, says Cicero, Offic. 3, 23, a man should offer to sell gold, 
conceiving it to be orichalcum; an honest purchaser, would inform 
him of the mistake, and not buy it at a thousandth part of its 
worth; so ViteHius when he robbed the temples of gold, substitu- 
ted orichaichum. Suet. in Vita. 

Pliny says the copper of Corduba and of Livia, absorbs most 
cadmia, and imitates the goodness of aurichalcum. 34 Nat. Hist. 2. 
This will apply to nothing but brass. 

Sextus Pompeius Festus in his abridgment of Verrius Flaccus, 
says of cadmia, that it is an earth thrown upon copper to convert it 
into orichalchum. 

Strabo says that in the environs of Phrygia, a wonderful kind 
of stone is found, which when calcined becomes iron, and being 
fluxed with a certain earth, dropped out a silver-looking metal, 
which being mixed with copper, formed a composition which some 
called orichalchum. Strabo, Geog. L. 13. Aristotle speaks of a 
kind of Indian copper, not distinguishable in colour from gold: and 
that among the vessels of Darius, there were some extremely like 
gold,except that they had a peculiar smelJ. De Mirab. Tom. 2. p. 
719. 

Among the presents of Artaxerxes to Ezra for the temple of 
Jerusalem, were two vessels of yellow shining copper, precious 
as gold. 8 Ezra, 27. for so is the original. 

The bishop of Landaff says it is mentioned by Homer and He- 
siod. I cannot find the passage in Homer. Hesiod, in describing 
the armour of Hercules, v. 122, says, his boots were of shining ori- 
chalchum. But there is no reason for translating this other than 
mountain copper. The As Corinthium, formed by the melting of 
the statues at Corinth, when it was burnt by Memmius, one hun. 
dred and forty-six years before Christ, was also called orichalchum, 
and probably approached more to a golden colour than common 
copper; and was the precious metal of this name, that lasted fo: 
four or five centuries. But toward the close of the republic, it 
seems to me that orichalchum was an imported imitation of gold, 

and of Corinthian metal. of much inferior value: in fact, a species 
of brass. 
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OF LEAD. 
Movie &. 11 Il. 237.—Kvav@ weaas. 11 Il. 35. 


When Iphidamas struck Agamemnon, the point of his spear, 
says Homer, turned back like lead. He speaks also of leaden 
weights to fish-hooks. 

Millin ranks the xvaves weAas as lead, from its blue-black colour. 
This is merely a conjecture, but a probable one. It is strengthen- 
ed also by the iridescence of the surface of melted lead. The 
shield of Agamemnon had twenty bosses of white tin, and in the 
middie, one of the black cyanus, meAwyS xvavero. His cuirass was 
made of ten bands of black cyanus, twelve of tin, and twenty of 
gold. 11 Il. 24. The cyanus, therefore, was a metal; and I know 
not of any other than lead, with which the description will agree. 


OF TIN. 
Karo ireeG@. 11 Il. 25.——Kvevesg? 18 Il. 505. 


The Cassiterides, from whence the best tin, and in the greatest 
quantity, was procured by the Pheenician traders, were the Sciily 
Isles, or Isles of Sorling, and part of the coast of Cornwall: but 
Homer makes no mention of the Cassiterides. Kaecireges is very 
frequently mentioned by him as an ornament to armour. 11 It. 
24, 35. 18 Il. 565, 574,612. 23 11.560. The Oe iyxos xvavoso Clarke 
translates aurea cornix: upon what authority I know not: xvaves 
will apply to the surface of melted tin. If lead be the black cya- 
nus, tin may properly be called cyanus, without the epithet. But 
the passages are doubtful. 


OF SILVER. 
Apyveos. 1 Il. 219. 


Homer says it comes from Alube: where that is situated, has 
given rise to much difference of opinion; whether in Mysia, Bythi- 
nia, or the Palus Mzotis, or in Chaldza. This metal is frequent- 
ly mentioned by Homer as an ornamental part of armour. 

When Pope translates the passage which describes the com- 
bat between Menelaus and Paris, he says, 


“ The brittle steel, unfaithful to his hand, 
Snapt short.” 
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Homer says nothing about steel, nor was a steel sword then 
known. X:@@ agvyveondoy is a silver-studded sword. 

Homer furnishes Circe and Calypso with robes worked with 
silver, and a belt of gold; that is, worked with gold, as I under- 
stand it. 5 Odyss. 2, 30, 231. 

The silver-footed Thetis agyugorege may be either a figure of 
poctry, or it may allude to silver clasps or ornaments to her san- 
dals: as the English poet describes the ornaments of the ladies at 
a ball, ** many twinkling feet.” 


OF GOLD. 
Xevees. | Il. 246. 


The shining and beautiful appearance of gold—its being found 
always in a metalline state—the ease with which it is worked— 
its susceptibility of permanent polish, would of course make it 
the earliest of metals noticed and employed. Homer is’prodigal of 
gold as an ornament of the armour of his heroes, and the instan- 
ces in proof are too numerous to be cited. 

The art of soldering gold appears to have been known; to sil- 
ver, 4 Odyss. 615: to tin, 18 Il. 574. 

So was the art of gilding, or, perhaps more properly, covering other 
substances with thin plates of gold, regsyevery xeveov, so Nestor di- 
rects the horns of an ox thus to be gilt. 3 Odyss. 425. Laer- 
tius brings his hammer, and forceps, and anvil, and Nestor finds 
the gold. He is called a goldsmith, yevsexe0es. Minerva gilds, or 
rather plates silver with gold. 6 Odyss. 232. The plume of 
Achilles’ helmet was gold; e@cigas yevseas: 19 Il. 383. Thrace 
seems to have abounded in gold. 10 II. 438. 

Many countries formerly were very productive of gold, that 
iow appear to yield none: as Spain and Portugal. At present, it 
seems more plentiful at Tombuctoo, than any other known mart. 


ELECTRUM. 
HaAeyreov. 


Strabo, in his account of Spain, and Pliny, in his Natural His- 
tory, lib. 33, § 23, consider this substance as an alloy of gold and 
silver; the latter, according to Pliny, being in the proportion of 
one-fifth. But as it appears to me, that Homer designates amber 
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by this word, I shall consider it among the inflammable substances. 
The question is, not what Pliny meant, but what Homer meant. 





OF SALINE SUBSTANCES. 
AAc. AAG 6esoso. 9 Il. 214. Divine Salt. 


This is the only saline substance mentioned by Homer. Pa- 
troclus salts the broiled meat, which he serves up to the deputies 
of the army sent to Achilles. Ubi sup. This was not rock but sea 
salt, as the name seems to suggest. And Homer, speaking of a 
people who knew not the use of salt, observes, that they were ig- 
norant also of navigation. Pausanias says these were the Epirots. 
Pausan. att. 1. 1. c. 12. p. 30. Strabo, 1. 14. Sallust mentions the 
same of the Numidians: os flerumgue lacte et fering carne vesci, 
et neque salem neque alia gule irritamenta querere. De Bello, Ju- 


gurth, c. 94. 


INFLAMMABLE SUBSTANCES. 
HaAgxzev. 13 Odyss. 295. Amber? 4 Odyss.73. 15 Odyss. 459. 


This word does not occur in the Iliad. It is mentioned thrice 
in the Odyssey. A Phcenician merchant is described as possessing 
MEVSEOY Oomov mera A nAExTeoIGty eceto, a golden necklace, set with 
beads of amber. Kurimachus presents Penelope with xyevseov 
eemoy Worvdwidaroy, cAsxTeoisty eeguevov a curiously wrought necklace 
of gold, set with beads of amber. Telemachus, on visiting the pa- 
lace of Menelaus, admires the splendor of the echoing halls, ra- 
diant yeuss r’nAcxtex Te, nes apyues nd’eAsQavres, with gold and am- 
ber, and with silver and ivory. Eustathius, the commentator on 
Homer, and Pliny, both consider these passages as relating to a me- 
tallic substance. 

Hesiod, in describing the shield of Hercules (v. 142) says it was 
splendid with Aexreov. 

Herodotus, |. 3. § 115. speaking of amber, says, it comes from 
a river with a Greek appellation, Eridanos; and that tin also is pro- 
cured from the same extremity of the world. Now the Rhone, 
Rhodaun, near Dantzick, passes through some part of Prussia, 
from whose sea coasts the greatest supply of amber is procured 
even at this day: although it often accompanies seams of brown 
coal; of which I have a specimen from Jersey, given to me by Mr. 
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Solomon Conrad. As the Pheenicians were in the height of their 
commerce before Homer’s time, or even the supposed time of the 
siege of Troy, there is no difficulty on this score. 

Amber has been regarded also as being glass. This was the 
opinion of the scholiast upon a passage in the Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes: but I think it cannot be supported. 

For, first, there is no trace of the knowledge of glass in Ho- 
mer’s time. We know not the date of the Orphic verses. 
Callimachus, ro ws aAsxtpivov vdwe. 

Water as clear as if it were made of amber. 

Lucian, nrACxTes HUidwvias vEAs OsaDeyryecegoy. 

More transparent than amber or Sidonian glass; which, in Lu- 
cian’s time, had become fashionable. Here, glass and amber are 
distinguished from each other. 

Virgil, furior electro amnis. A river clearer than amber: but 
elass was known in his day. Vitred te Fucinus undd; vitreis sedi- 
libus. Now, from the accounts of the glass known to the antients, 
Ithink it may be collected that it was never perfectly clear. In- 
deed, the first specimen of very clear glass, the flint glass of Eng- 
land, with a large proportion of red lead (for I never saw clear 
glass on the continent, five-and-twenty years ago) is not of above 
forty years standing. That the art of glass making was very im- 
perfect among the antients, appears from the great price given by 
Nero for two glass cups—from the use of the opaque coloured 
glass for drinking cups, murrhine; and from the late introduction 
of glass for windows, which, for several centuries after Christ, 
were made of mica, and foliated gypsum. 

Pliny says that amber was brought from Africa, India, and 
Egypt; this amber was probably the purer specimens of Gum Ara- 
bic, Gum Senegal, or Copal, which last possesses nearly all the 
valuable qualities of amber. From all this I conclude, that the 
electrum of Homer and Hesiod was one thing: the electrum of 
Pliny, Strabo, and Lampadius, another. 


OF INFLAMMABLE SUBSTANCES. 
@resov poetically for Ocev. 16 Il. 228. Sulphur. 


Sulphur was used for purifications as in the above passage: and 
22 Odyss. 494. where Ulysses, after having killed the suitors of 
Penelope, purifies his house with sulphur. 
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I know of no other term in Homer that will give rise to any mi- 
neralogical inquiry. Those that have been considered are, 
Ty, Aia, Tam, - - - - - Earths, mould. 
Keeapos - : - - - Clay, pottery. 
Kovis, Kovin, X¢eus, Vaumes, Fanmuabos, Sand, gravel. 
Teyana, - : : : - Cat’s eye, opal, agate* 
Abad werven, Aibag wuxvy, — - Breccia, quartz. 
Maepegoy, - - - Marble? 
Ab, Anuar mete. yeeuadioy, Common stones. 
Zio ne &, - - Iron. 
Xaran@, - - - Copper. 
MoAb®, - Lead. Kvav@ merues, Lead. 
Karcireg&, - . - Tin. 
Aeyue@, Silver. 
XeurD, - Goid. 
HAexteov? 
Ads, Sea salt. Haexrgov, Amber, Copal? O¢esev, Sulphur. 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY.-—-FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Tue following paper, although rather longer than we could have wished, 
and bearing evident marks of haste in its composition, we, notwithstanding, 
most cheerfully insert. § exhibits a plain and judicious analytical view of a 
new American work, to which we are anxious thus early to invite the public 
attention, in as much as, from the recommendations which accompany, and 
the sentiments we have heard expressed in relation to it, we can neither 
doubt of its general usefulness, nor of its fitness to fill up a serious chasm 
which, in this country at least, has heretofore existed in the course of the 


scholastic studies of youth —Epitor. 


Tue public have been lately served with a new work, entitled, 
“ A View of Ancient Geography, and Ancient History, sacred and 
profane; accompanied with an atlas of ten select maps, chiefly from 
the Atlas Classica of Wilkinson; and a chart of Universal His- 
tory and Biography, coloured: calculated for the use ef semmaries, 
&e. By Robert Mayo, M. D.” 
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It may not be uninteresting to the public to be presented with 
a plain and candid analysis of this work, that they may have a suc- 
cinct view of the ground upon which it lays claim to their notice; 
as it evidently does, from the conspicuous standing of the literary 
characters whose recommendations accompany it. Afong others, 
the following extract from the letter of the Reverend Dr. Whee- 
lock, president of Dartmouth college, to the author, is remarkable. 
This high official character says: “I have read, with satisfaction, 
the pages of your volume. It promises much benefit to the stu- 
dent; being calculated to fill an important chasm in its department, 
which has been too long neglected. The materials are judiciously 
selected; they are arranged with consistency; and they are express- 
ed with perspicuity and conciseness,” &c. 

Before entering on the analysis, I will endeavourto remove an 
ebjection which some may entertain against attending me through 
it, on account of what they may suppose—the inutility of ancient 
geography and history. In combatting this ill-grounded opinion, 
{ will not claim any other importance for ancient geography than 
what is due to it, as affording the clearest light that can ever be 
shed on the details of ancient history: nor shall I dweH much on 
this part of the question. I shall only adduce what the author of 
the work under discussiontells us in his circular, viz.—that “ His- 
tory, read without a previous attention to geography, only amuses 
the mind with images but little less fleeting than the hobgoblins 
of a romance; and that geography is the fundamental principle 
which fixes the historical epoch to the very spot where it transpir- 
ed; affording an associative clue with physical nature, for reclaim- 
ing evanescent impressions, by a single glance at the site of the 
story.” This speaks home at once, to common sense; and here I 
will rest the question, as it regards the utility of ancient geography; 
not doubting but I shall be allowed all the importance I would at- 
tach to it, as being an indispensable auxiliary to the clear compre- 
diension of ancient history, whether sacred or profane. 

But this is gaining only a small pointin the argument, the whole 
of which immediately falls to the ground, unless the other point be 
also established, viz.——the importance of history. To some it will 
seem quite superfluous to make this a question; while, to others, the 


matter will seem to require proof. To the latter, a cursory notice 
VOL, IIT. 34 
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of the uses of history will be a novelty, and will scarcely fail to ef- 











fect a considerable change in their sentiments. 

The uses of history may be regarded in three leading points of 
view—morai, political, and religious. 

ist. In » moral point of view, history is useful to mankind at 
large, as a guide for their social conduct. The faculties ef the 
mind, and the affections of the heart, are improved by exercise; 
and nothing is more appropriate to quicken, to enlarge, and refine 
them, than a general and particular survey of human transactions. 
History supplies us with a detail o: facts, and submits them to our 
examination before we are called into active life. Thus, by ob- 
servation and reflection upon the actions of others, we. com- 
mence an early acquaintance with human nature; we are enabled 
to extend our views of the moral world; and at an carly period we 
attain such a ripeness of judgment on the duties of social life, as 
others, deficient in history, obtain only by a tedious, expensive, and 
frequently ruinous personal experience. We are thus, by antici- 
pation, conversant with the busy scenes of the world: by revolving 
the lives of sages and of heroes, we exercise our virtues in a re- 
view, and prepare them for approaching action. We learn the 
motives, the opinions, and the passions of those who have lived be- 
fore us; and the fruit of that study is a more perfect knowledge ot 
ourselves, and a correction of our defects, by the most impressive 
examples. We learn to what perfection, in wisdom and virtue, 
men like ourselves have actually risen, in defiance of the infirmities, 
temptations, and various other evils of life; and are inspired with 
a noble zeal to approach, to equal, or to surpass them in their glori- 
ous elevation. History sets before us the entire characters of per- 
sons who have rendered themselves conspicuous either for virtue 
or vice; and shows how they were first induced to take a right ore 
wrong turn; what prospects first invited them to aspire to higher 
degrees of glory, or what delusions misled them into irretrievable 
infamy. Our own experience is imperfect; but the examples of an- 
cient times are complete. Actual observation gives only a partial 
knowledge of mankind; great events and important transactions 
open but slowly upon us, and the shortness of human life enables 


us to be eye witnesses of nothing more than detached parts of 
them; nor are we placed at a sufficient distance from them, to judge 
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zorrectly of their real nature and magnitude. Heated by our pas- 
gions, hurried on by a want of reflection, and misled by interest 
and prejudice, we for the most part view the affairs of the present 
times through an obscure and partial medium, and consequently 
form very erroneous conceptions in relation to them. On thecon- 
trary, the examples of history are distinct and clear; they are pre- 
sented to us at full length, and we can contemplate them in 
their origin, progress, and termination. We consider them at our 
leisure, decide upon them with a cool and dispassionate judgment; 
and deduce from them those general principles of conduct, which 
must necessarily be true and commendable, because they are 
founded on the immutable decrees of sound reason, and are sanc- 
tioned by the uniform authority and practice of the wise and virtu- 
ous of all ages. 

2d. Ina political point of view, history is beneficial to mankind; 
as it suggests useful expedients to those who exercise the public 
functions of the state, whether they be ministers, legislators, or 
magistrates. Italso enables their constituents to form a just esti- 
mate of their merits, by a comparison with those who have gone 
before them. It is, indeed, the only proper school for politicians. 
From its pages alone can they derive the true principles of go- 
vernment. From it there need be no appeal for instruction to the 
Republic of Plato, the Utopia of Moore, or the Oceana of Harring- 
ton. In their deliberations upon state affairs, public functionaries 
can form no safer plans for the guidance of their conduct than what 
naturally results from the contemplation of facts. Inthe records of 
various states, they may observe by what means national happiness 
has been successfully pursued, and public liberty firmly establish- 
ed: in what manner laws have answered the ends of their institu- 
tion, in the reformation of manners, and the promotion of the gene- 
ral good; and thence they may draw such conclusions as may be 
most advantageous in the regulation of the affairs of their own 
country. 

In the historic page we see also the most deceitful and crafty 
characters stripped of the disguise of artifice and dissimulation, 
their designs developed, and their stratagems exposed. By making 
ourselves familiar with the fall of the great and powerful into a 
state of diserace and indigence, as well as with the revolutions of 
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empires, we are not so liable to be astonished at the events which 
pass before our eyes. The reverses of fortune, so frequently re- 
corded in the pages of former times, convince us of the mutability 
of worldly affairs, and the precariousness of human grandeur. 

Need I add, that the portraits, busts, and statues of the hero, 
the legisiator, the patriot, and the philosopher, furnish the most 
powerful incentives to the love of country. The Roman youth, ac- 
customed to view the images of their illustrious ancestors, deco- 
rated with the emblems of the highest offices of state, and crowned 
with wreaths of victory, were fired with a high and laudable am- 
bition to equal, or surpass their exploits. 

3d. When I say that history is important in a religious point 
of view, it is not because I suppose the fact to be even proble- 
matical in the opinion of the most ignorant and unthinking: I can- 
not for a moment question even the firm conviction of the truth of 
such a proposition, with every grade as well as every sect. No; 
I disavow any otHer motive for advancing such a position, than 
that it forms an essential division of the genera/ advantages of his- 
tory; and itis only introduced as such, to render the mechanism of 
the subject complete. It would be doing violence to common 
sense, as well as common sanctity, to enter on a serious discussion 
of it; inas much as the books of the Old and New Testament are 
themselves historical, and we have every reason to believe that 
the ages of mystery and prophecy are past, and that the Almighty, 
having once revealed his divine commands, will leave it to our op- 


tion to cherish their future remembrance, by imperishable re- 


cords, or to forego the inestimable bicssings of revealed religion, 


by a gradual and criminal submission to Aistoricad oblivion. 

But exclusively ofits general uses, there is a particular appli- 
cation of which history is susceptible, to the improvement of the 
vocation of every individual in society. It is the universal record 
on which we may ever draw for the experience of past ages, in 
‘arranging our plans as to our future life. There, the divine, the 
soldier, the statesman, the philosopher, the merchant, the artist, 
and the mechanic, are sure to find lessons suitable to their particu- 
lar conditions; and while each is instructed, all will be equally en- 
tertained, and their feelings harmonised te social good. 
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The method into which the materials of this work are disposed, 














is as follows: The two principal subjects of geography and his- 


tory are distinguished into two volumes, under one cover, not ex- 
ceeding 350 pages, octavo. 

The first volume is devoted to geography, and is thrown into 
three capital divisions, or parts——natural, civil, and sacred. To each 
ofthese parts is prefixed an appropriate preliminary on its respective 
subject; and the detailed objects of each are arranged in a series 
of tables, exhibiting a comparative view of their ancient and mo- 
dern names. Subjoined to each table, in the second and third 
parts, isa summary account of the revolutions, &c. experienced by 
the countries noted therein; a feature which is wanting in the first 
part, on natural geography, evidently because the subject did not 
admit of a correspondence with the other two in this particular. 
Such are the outlines, or general features of the first volume. We 
must now approach the several parts of it more closely, and ex- 
amine into their individual and peculiar characteristics, in suc- 
cession. 

Part I,-—The preliminary to this part, on natural geography, 
givesasurvey of the progress and extent of ancient geography, and 
dilates particularly on the errors that prevail relative to the know- 
ledge which the ancients possessed of the north of Europe, and 
Asia, founded on Mr. John Pinkerton’s explanation of Pliny’s geo- 
graphy of that quarter. The student being thus prepared to enter 
upon the detail of his subject, Part I, opens to his view the natu- 
ral objects of geography, such as seas, bays, promontories, rivers, 
lakes, mountains, islands, &c., in a series of tables, comparing 
their ancient and modern names. The first series may be regard- 
ed as a species of sea charts; each sea being noticed in a separate 
table, with its coasting objects, of promontories, bays, mouths of 
rivers, &c.; so arranged in succession, so indented in the margin of 
the columns, and so distinguished by arithmetical and alphabetical 
characters, as to exhibit to the cye the degree of projection of dif- 
ferent promontories; what bays are embraced by them, and what 

rivers terminate in such bays; in short, every mode of relative situ- 
ation between these objects is expressed by this arrangement. 
To this series there is a supplement, on the branches of the princi- 
pal rivers of Asia, Europe, and Africa, which, not having their 
immediate termination im any sea, could not be noticed in the body 
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of the series. The second series on lakes, and the third serie’ on 
mountains, are arranged under the distinct heads of lakes in Bu- 
rope, in Asia, and in Africa; and mountains in Europe, in Asia, and 
in Africa. The fourth series, on islands, is arranged under the 
heads of the different seas in which such islands are situated. This 
concludes the first part. 

Part II,--The preliminary to this part, which treats of the ci- 
vil divisions of geography, gives a succinct account of the origin 
and migration of parental nations, with two chronological tables of 
the first and second Gothic spreadings over Europe, and a few re- 
marks on the feudal system, founded on Pinkerton’s dissertation on 
the Goths. 

The substance of this dissertation is extracted by the author of 
the work we are analysing, and treated under the heads of Chinese, 
Eastindians, Scythians, Assyrians, Sarmatians, Celts, and Fins, or 
Laplanders, as being the only distinct aboriginal races of men; ol 
whom he tells us the five first appear to have been Asiatic, and the 
two latter European. 

Of the hints on the feudal system, extracted from Pinkerton, 
we deem it worthy of remark, that the author distinguishes this ce- 
lebrated topic into the true feudal system, and the corrupted feudal 


system; of which the former is referred to the Scythe Nomades of 


ancient Persia, as early as two thousand one hundred and sixty 
years before Christ, whence it gradually spread with the Scythians, 
who were dispersed about that time by Ninus, and is found some 
centuries afterwards in Europe, in its corrupted condition. Our 
author concludes in the words of Pinkerton: that “ Montesquieu 
has commenced his account of the feudal system with that of the 
ancient Germans, given by Tacitus; and prides himself in leaving 
eff where others began. A writer more profound wouid leave off 
where Montesquicu begins,” &c. The two chronoligical tables on 
the first and second Gothic progress over Europe, exhibit a con- 
nected view of the gradual manner in which these Scythians from 
Persia extended themselves towards the west at very early periods, 
exterminating the original Celts; and how two portions of them sub- 
sequently known as Greeks and Romans, cultivated the arts and 
sciences, whilst other portions, who remained in a barbarous state 
in the north, joined by fresh inundations from Asia, overran and 
subverted all the grandettr of their brethren in the south. 








~enwey - 
Leaving the preliminary, I cannot do justice to the general 
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plan of the civil geography, better than by extracting the table of 
ancient Gaul, with the narrative $ub joined to it; which may be con- 
sidered as a specimen of the mode of treating the other countries 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, with such variations as the subjects re- 


quired: 


Gallia. (Between the Rhine, Alps, 
Mediterranean, Pyrenées, At- 
lantic, andBritish Channel.) 
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ANCIENT. 


Inhabitants. 
~ 1. Ubii, Gugerni, Tun- 
eri, Eurones, Menapil, 
Toxandri, Frisii, Mino- 
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nell, Bajocasses, &c. 


_res, et Batavi. 


2. Triboci, Nemetes, 
et Vangiones. 


3. Sequani, Helvetil, 
et Rauraci. 


4. Treveri, Medio- 
matrici, et Leuci. 


5. Remi, Suessiones, 
Veromandui, Bellovaci, 
Silvanectes, Ambriani, 
Atrebates, Morini, Ner- 
Vil, Belge. 

1. Caleti, Veliocasses, 
Lexovii, Aulerci-Ebur- 
ovices, Viducasses, U- 


2. Aureliani, Senones, 

Carnutes, Parisii, Mel- 

di, T'ricasses. 
— 
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3. Segusiani, Edui, 
Lingones, Celte. 
_ 


4. Turones, Andes, 





Aulerci-Cenomani, Di- 
ablintes, Arvii, Redones, 


MODERN. 
France and Switzerland, with 
parts of Germany, and the 
Netherlands. 

Countries. 
1. Limburg, Liege, Brabant, 
Utrecht, Holland, and Zealand. 


2. Alsace, and part of Upper 
Rhine. 


3. Franche-Compté and Swit- 
zerland. 


4. Lorraine, Luxemburg, and 
Namur. 


5. Part of Champagné, part of 


the Isle of France, Picardy, Ar- 
tois, Hainault, and Flanders. 


1. Normandy. 


2. Part of the Isle of France, 
with Orleannois. 


3. Lyonnois, part of Burgundy, 
Nivernois, part of Champagné. 


4. Bretagne, Touraine, An- 
jou, and Maine. 





Namnetes, Veneti, Cu- 
risolites, Osismii, &c. 
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CITIES. 
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Provinces. ANCIENT. 





} ar- (1. Colonia Agrippina, 
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5 | 3. Novesium, 
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i & | 6. Batavodurum, 
: | = | 7. Noviomagnum, 
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(1. Argentoratum, 
- | 2. Brocomagus, 
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] e 4. Vangiones ( Barbetomagus) 
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® | 7. Antunnacum, 
S 8. Bingium, 
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Remi ( Durocortorum ) 
Catalauni, 

. Suessiones (Augusta) 
Augusta, 

Bellovici (Czsaromagus) 
Silvanectes (Augustomagus ) 
Ambiani (Samaro-briva) 

. Atrebates (Nemetacum ) 
. Taruenna, 

% 10. Castellum, 

: 11. Portus Itius, 
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MODERN. 


1. Cologne. 
2. Bonn. 
Nuys. 
Santen. 
Tongres. 
Durstadt. 

. Nimeguen. 
Leyden. 
Strasburg. 
. Brumt. 

. Spire. 
Worms. 

. Mentz. 

. Seltz. 

. Andermach. 
. Bingen. 

. Nahe. 

0. Coblentz. 
. Besancon. 
. Avenche. 

. Soleur. 

. Augst. 

. Triers. 

. Verdun 

. Metz. 

° Toul. 

. Reims. 

. Chalon. 

. Soissions. 
St. Quintin. 
Beauvais. 
Senlis. 
Amiens. 
Arras, or Attrecht 
9, Terouenne. 
10. Cassel. 
11. Witsand. 
12. Bavia. 
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13. Cambrai. 


Bounded by the sea from the north to the west, it was limited 


onthe eastern side, only by the Rhine in the whole extent of its 
course. The chain of the 4/fs succeeded thence to the Mediferra- 
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nean: the coast of this sea, and then the Pyrenees, terminated the 
southern part. Thus we may remark that France does not occu- 
py the whole extent of ancient GauL, seeing the excess of this 
on the side of the Rhine and “Alps. 

Three great nations, Celte, Belga, and Aquitani, distinguished 
by language and by customs, divided among them, the whole ex- 
tent of Gavuz; but ina manner very unequal. The reader must 
also be informed, that the name of Ce/t@, and of Celtica, extended 
to GavL in general, being that given by the nation to themselves, 
It is from the Romans that we learn to call them Gali, and their 
country Gallia. The Roman policy of having allies beyond tie li- 
mits of their provinces, and the pretext of succouring the city of 
Massilia, and the Eduian people, caused the Roman armies toenter 
Gavi an hundred and twenty years before the Christian era. 
This first attempt put Rome in possession of a province, which, 
bordering the left bank of the Rhone to the sea, extended itself 
on the other side of the mountain of Cevennes, and thence 
along the sea, to the Pyrenees. It was at first distinguished by 
the generic name of Provincia, being only surnamed Braccata, 


from a garment worn by the natives, which covered their thighs: 


at the same time the name of Comata was given to Celtic Gaul, 


because the people inhabiting it wore long hair. What remain- 
ed of Gaut, and which was by much the greatest part, was a 
conquest reserved for Czsar, more than sixty years after the pre- 
cedent. The limits of the rHrEE nations were then such as we 
have reported. 

But Augustus holding Gaut in the twenty-seventh year be- 
fore the Christian zra, made a new division of it, in which he 
showed more attention to equality in the extent of provinces, than 
to any distinction of the several people that inhabited them. Thus 
the nation of 4guitani, who were before limited to the Garonne, 
were made to communicate their name to a province which en- 
croached upon the Ce/t@, as far as the mouth of the Loire; and 
that which the Ce/¢e had, contiguous to the Rhine, was taken into 
the limits of a province called Belgica. Lugdunum, a colony 
founded after the death of Julius, and before the Triumvirate, 
gave the name of Lugdunensis, or the Lyonoise, to what remain- 
ed of Celtic Gaul; whilst the Roman province took that of Varbo- 
nensis, or Narbonoise. But as each of these provinces, in the 
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succession of time, formed many others, insomuch that in about 
four hundred years their number augmented to sEVENTEEN. 
They will be found in the table comprised under the greater divi- 
sions to which each belongs, although referring to an age posterior 
to that which furnishes the reigning objects in ancient geography. 


Part III.~—The preliminary to this part opens with a few re- 
marks on certain obscurities in the earlier periods of sacred ge- 
ography, and the plan of treating the subject; to which succeed 
three chronological tables ofthe patriarchal ages, from Adam and 
Eve, down to the establishment of the Jews in the Promised Land, 
with historical end biographical annotations on the subjects of each 
table; and concludes with a scheme of the Jewish camp in the wil- 
derness. The following may be regarded as a fac simile of the first 
and shortest table, without the annotations: 


The first Age of the World, or the Antediluvian Patriarchs. 


~1. Cain, born Anno Mundi the second. 

‘a. Enoch, son of Cain. 

6. Irad, son of Enoch. 

c. Mehujael, son of Irad. 

d. Methusael, son of Mehujael. 

e. Lamech, son of Methusael. He had by Adan, 
—Jabal, the inventor of tents and keeping of cattle; and. 
—Jubal, the inventor of music. Also, by Ziilah, 


. —Tubal-Cain, the inventor of working in metals; and 

is —Naamah, supposed to be Venus. 

~ | 2. ABEL 

&< 3. Sern, born A. M. 130, died 1042, aged 912. 

S | a. Enos, son of Seth, born 235, died 1140, aged 905. 

< 6. Cainan, son of Enos, born 325, died 1235, aged 910. 

Q c. Mahalaleel, son of Cainan, born 395, died 1290, aged 895. 
™ d. Jared, son of Mahalaleel, born 460, died 1422, aged 962, 


e. Enoch, sonof Jared, born 622, was translated to heaven. 
J. Methuselah, son of Enoch, born 687, died 1656, aged 969. 
g. Lamech, son of Methuselah, born 87 4, died 1651,aged 777. 
h. Noah, son of Lamech, born 1056, aged 600. at the Flood. 
—Japhet, his first son, born 1556, aged 100 at the Flood. 

{| —Shem, his second son, born 1558, aged 98 at the Flood. 
; —Ham, his third son, born 1560, aged 96 at the Flood. 





In the arrangement of the sacred geography, there is no 
particular distinction discernible from that adopted in treat- 
ing of the objects of civil geography, in Part HN, except 
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that the principal cause of the multiplication of the tables 
here, is not the great number of countries that come under re- 
view, as in Part II, but the many natural and civil revolutions 
which a comparatively limited portion of the earth underwent, 
according to the details of sacred historians; thereby giving occa- 
sion for a succession of tables on the same tract of country, accord- 
ing to the chronological order of these changes. We may add, that 
the tabular form is dispensed with in treating of Canaan, or the 
Promised Land, after the conquest of Joshua, for the avowed rea- 
son, that “ this country abounded almost beyond any other, in those 
times, with geographical and historical notices; whereas, at the pre- 
sent day, it has become nearly desolate, and some of the tracts most 
fruitful formerly, are now barren wastes.” This circumstance ren- 
ders it impossible to cite a satisfactory comparison of modern 
names. Nevertheless, that the advantages of a tabular view might 
be substituted as weil as possible, the principal objects have a 
marginal relief from the body of the page, exhibiting a perfect ske- 
Ieton of the subject. Such are the particular features of the first 
volume. 

Far different from the preceding is the nature of the second vo- 
lume; the features of which may be exhibited in a few words: Its 
province is to give a view of ancient history, from the creation of the 
world to the extinction of the Roman empire in the west; to which 
is affixed a recapitulation in the form of questions, with a chrono- 
logicai imperial, and a chronological regal table. 

The preliminary to this volume gives a few remarks on the 
true import of the term history, and alludes to the abuse that it suf- 
fers in being generally confined, in its acceptation, to “ the details 


of war and bloodshed—of chicane, usurpation, and tyranny—of in- 


credible atrocities perpetrated against the cause of humanity; 
while the higher order of social interests, in the historical depart- 
ment—such as the progress of the arts, philosophical discoveries, 
&c.—are often entirely omitted, or, at best, are cast in miniature, 
so far into the back ground of the picture, as to elude ordinary ob- 
servation.” It also speaks of the division of ancient history into 
sacred and profane; and again of these into other subdivisions. 

The history is disposed of in eleven chapters, comprising a pe- 
riod of from two hundred to four hundred years each, according as 
the most conspicuous events, which constitute their boundaries, are 
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more or less remote. The text conducts the history of every coun- 
try, sacred or profane, according to the chronological order of their 





events, at short intervals of a paragraph or two to each, so that co- 
temporaneous events throughout the world are easily compared. 
Superadded to this, we find the names of the countries placed in 
the margin opposite to the paragraphs that give their respective 
histories, with a double numerical distinction. One of these shows 
the order of the antiquity of each country, in comparison with 
other countries, and the other shows the number of times it has 
been mentioned in the course of the narrative. This is what the 
author calls a chronological and consecutive arrangement; so that 
the history of each country is susceptible of two modes of reading, 
either in company with the cotemporancous history of other coun- 
tries, by pursuing the order of the text, or separately by referring 
to the margin for its particular head. In the recapitulation the 
same order is preserved. 

The table of empires, comprising all the empires of antiquity, 
to the number of seventeen, is arranged in four columns. The 
first is occupied by the names of the empires, the second by those 
of the countries they respectively comprised, the third by those of 
the heroes who established or extended them, and the fourth by 
the periods of time when the events were achieved. Finally, the 
arrangement of the regal table corresponds with that of the 


history. 





OUTLINE OF THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


We have been favoured by a gentleman of this city with some extracts 
trom an unpublished “ Outline of the political history of Russia,” beginning with 
the origin of that power, and terminating with the reign of Paul. It was written 
during the last winter, and intended as an introduction to a dissertation not 
yet completed, on her character, resources, and views. The whole will not, in all 
likelihood, be put to press, until the affairs of Europe shall wear a more settled 
aspect, so as to induce, both in the author and his readers, greater sobriety of 


judgment than can be expected under the present circumstances of the world. 


The limits of this journal allow of mercly a general reference to authorities, 
afid exact the omission ef many details, in what has been thus obligingly pla 
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ced at our disposal. We have selected for our purpose, the short but curi- 
ous account of the introduction of Christianity into Russia, and the first part 
of the reign of Peter the Great, regretting much that we have not space inthe 
present Number for the remainder of this interesting reign, and that we are thus 
compelled to do a sort of injustice to the entire narrative. 

THE most important consequence of the early intercourse of the 
Russians with Constantinople, was their conversion to the Christian 
Religion. The manner of its introduction among them harmonizes 
with their national character, and the spirit of their government 
Many writers have observed, that most of the European states owe to 
females this inestimable benefit. Such was, in part, the case of 
Russia, whose christianity properly dates from the baptism of the 
Queen Regent Olga, now a saint in the Russian calendar, although 
far from being thought worthy of canonization by the historians. 
This Princess yielding to the exhortations and reasonings of some 
Greek missionaries, whom zeal had conducted to her court, sailed, 
in 955, from Kiow to Constantinople, and was led to the font with the 
utmost pomp, under the auspices of the emperor Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus. 

Her example had, however, but a very limited success with 
her people. The accomplishment of her noble enterprise, was re- 
served for her grandson Vladimir first, one of the most ferocious 
and debauched, yet active and sagacious tyrants that ever ascended 
the Russian throne. By successful military expeditions, the esta- 
blishment of an extensive jurisdiction, and the display of an ambi- 
tious and restless character, he had attracted the attention, and 
awakened the fears of the neighbouring powers. Each became de- 
sirous of winning him over to its particular religious faith, as a 
means of cementing a political connexion. Numerous missionaries 
Catholic, Mahometan and even Jewish were deputed to him for the 
purpose, but were baffled by the superior address and more per- 
suasive eloquence of a Greek metropolitan, who found access to 
his person. ‘The latter was heard with particular complacency, 
dismissed with rich presents, and left so lively an impression on 
the mind of Vladimir, that he determined to seek further informa- 
iion on the several creeds thus opened to his consideration. 

Ten of his subjects most eminent for wisdom, were selected to 
iravel in search of a religion, as the Decemviri of Rome were 
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sent forth to look for a code of laws. The Russian sages first visit- 
ed Bulgaria where they were but feebly struck with the Maho- 
metan worship; then passed into Germany, and contemplated with 
still more indifference, the rites of some poor Latin churches. The 
magnificent Basilick of St. Sophia at Constantinople presented, 
however, a scene too imposing to be resisted, and they did not he- 
sitate to pronounce that to be the true faith, of which the decora- 
tions were so splendid and the ceremonies so awful. The repre- 
sentations which they made to Vladimir on their return, complete- 
ly overpowered his imagination. He resolved at once, to adopt 
the religion of the imperial city, for himself and his people. 
Priests were, however, wanted to minister in form to his purpose, 
and none were to be found at his court. “ To solicit them from 
the emperor, was a sort of homage,” says the historian Levesque 
“at the very idea of which his pride revolted.” He conceived, 
therefore, a project worthy of the genius of barbarism; that of ob- 
taining them by force ofarms. No sooner had he resolved upon 
this expedient, than he assembled a formidable army, marched 
into the Chersonesus, and sat down under the walls of Theodosia, 
the present Kaffa. 

After a vigorous siege of six months, and a great effusion of 
blood on both sides, the city was at last reduced, and a suitable 
number of popes and archimandrites reserved for the pious de- 
signs of the conqueror. His victory was, moreover, followed by 
a peremptory demand onthe emperors Basil and Constantine, for 
the hand of their sister in marriage... To save Constantinople from 
the fate of Theodosia, the trembling Czsars were content, after 
much agonizing deliberation and some fruitless attempts at eva- 
sion, to sacrifice the illustrious princess Anne to the politic ambi- 
tion of a barbarian, whom she viewed with equal contempt and ab- 
horrence. 

This incident is fitted to remind us, of what we have not long 
since witnessed, in the case of the modern successor to the impe- 
rial Roman crown. When the house of Lorraine was driven, 
under a coercion somewhat analogous, to submit to mingle its 
blood with that of an adventurer from Corsica, not unlike Viadi- 
mir in reputation, we may conceive that the feelings of the victims 
were nearly the same. The sequel, indeed, is somewhat more 
creditable te the Russian than to Bonaparte. The marriage and 
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the baptism of the former solemnized on the same day, were im- 
mediately followed by the restitution of the territories conquered 
from the Byzantine empire. During the rest of his reign, he seems 
to have been principally occupied with the destruction of pagan- 
ism, and the propagation of the new faith, throughout his domi- 
nions. 

The edicts of Vladimir left no other alternative to his subjects, 
but death, or obedience to his will. ‘They embraced Cristianity 
with apparent alacrity, and saw their terrible god Peroun demolish- 
ed without making an effort inhisdefence. From the researches of 
the historians,* we are to conclude, that the superstition which they 
abjured, was among the most preposterous and sanguinary known 
in the annnals of human weakness. If they were not, as their pro- 
genitors the Scythians, anthropophagi, they indulged at least, like 
most savage nations, in human sacrifices, at the shrine of their 
monstrous divinities, and knew no other arts of propitiation, than li- 
centiousness and cruelty. Unquestionably, all the gross practices 
of paganism were not exploded on their conversion; several must 
have blended themselves with the Greek rites, and contributed to 
give to their worship the tincture of idolatry, with which it is still 
imbued. 

Le Clerc justly remarks that the seeds of refined huma- 
nity and sound reason with which Revelation is pregnant, were 
scattered, en jure fierie, among the early Russians. For several 
centuries afterwards, their character and condition received no im- 
provement. We have, in their history during this interval, but a 
repetition of the same dissentions, crimes, and calamities. I am, 
on this head, naturally reminded of the language of Robertson, in 
relation to the religion of our feudal ancestors; and, by such as 
are acquainted with that of our Russian cotemporaries, I might 
not be held unjust, were I to apply to them, a part of the fol- 
lowing remarks. “ The barbarous nations when converted to 
Christianity changed the object, not the spirit of their religious 
worship. ‘They endeavoured to conciliate the favour of the true 
God by means not unlike to those, which they had employed in or- 
der to appease their false deities. Instead of aspiring to sanctity 
and virtue, which alone can render men acceptable to the great 
author of order and of excellence, they imagined that they satisfied 


“ See Levesque and le Clerc on the religion of the Slavonians. 
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every obligation of duty by a scrupulous observance of external 
ceremonies. Religion, according to their conception of it, com- 
prehended nothing else; and the rites, by which they persuaded 
themselves they could gain the favour of Heaven, were of such 
a nature as might have been expected from the rude ideas of 
the ages which devised and introduced them. They were either 
so unmeaning as to be altogether unworthy of the Being to whose 


honour they were consecrated, or so absurd as to be a disgrace to 








reason and humanity.’’* 


—. 


SKETCH OF THE REIGN OF PETER THE GREAT. 


Before the era of Peter the Great, not more than a century ago, 
Kussia was almost wholly unknown, and without political conse- 
quence in western Europe. No other idea was entertained of her, 
than that which we now have of the barbarian hordes of her east- 
ern frontier. The narratives of many travellers told, indeed, of a 
great empire, the seat of which was Moscow, situated beyond the 
linrits of Poland; but the circumstances of climate, condition, go- 
vernment and resources under which it was represented, left no 
ather impression at Paris, or Madrid, than the descriptions of ancient 
Scythia were calculated to produce at Rome, in the time of Augus- 
tus, or of Trajan.t A Czar of Muscovy was confounded, in many 
respects, with a Khan of Tartary; and the Muscovite with the Cal- 
ynuc, or the Cossack. 

The first public residents of France in Russia, appear about 
the year 1718. An embassy had, it is true, been sent, in 1668, from 
Alexis Michailovitz, the great Duke of Muscovy so called in the 
l’rench record of the transaction, to Louis the fourteenth, and ano- 
ther, in 1681, from his son Fedor to the same monarch. The ac- 
count of the last, as given in the French official archives of the 
time, deserves to be summarily reported. It will furnish a curi- 
dus proof of the light in which Russia was viewed at the end 
of the seventeenth century by the dominant power, both in arts 
and arms, of the civilized commonwealth. 

* View of the progress of Society in Europe. 
} As late as the ministry of sir Robert Walpole, the term Muscovites, 
was habitually used in the official correspondence of the English government 


‘See Coxe’s memoyss of sir Robert Walpole. vol. 3. P. 323-24, 378, &c 
vor. 11. he 
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“ The Muscovite ambassador,” says the chronicle,* “ was re- 

ceived on his debarkation at Calais by Torf, one of the gentlemen 
in ordinary of the king’s bed chamber, and conducted by him to 
Paris; all his expenses were paid on the route; a custom observed 
towards the ambassadors extraordinary of ¢he eastern princes, be- 
cause they themselves do the same with respect to the ambassa- 
dors sent to them. The marchal D’ £sirées was deputed to welcome 
the Muscovite minister, and the king received the embassy upon 
a silver throne, ornamented with several large figures of the same 
metal.” 

“ The audience chamber and all those through which the le- 
gation was to pass, were decorated with mirrors, candelabrz, and a 
multitude of articles of massive gold. The king on that day ab- 
stained from wearing any diamonds, and attired himself plainly, per- 
suaded that the dignity of his mein, would on this account make 
the greater impression. The ambassador kissed the hand of his 
majesty, and laid at his feet a quantity of the richest furs. The 
son of the ambassador also presented the king with a piece of 
cloth of gold worked in the Persian manner. The ambassador had 
then a conference with the minister of foreign affairs, which lasted 
two hours, and was never repeated.” 

“ He visited the curiosities of Paris, and in seeing the waters 
of Versailles play, and observing the immense body of them, asked 
whether all the waters of the sea were there. In examining a pic- 
ture of Lebrun in which Louis the fourteenth was painted with the 
thunderbolt in his hand, he remarked, ‘that the king could not be 
more appropriately represented, than under the image of Jupiter, 
since he had his majesty and power.’ Allthat he said indicated 
intelligence and culture, and was fitted to show his nation to ad- 
vantage, which was regarded as barbarous. He took formal leavy« 
of the king, who gave him a letter for the Czar, and presented him 
with a box and his portrait set with diamonds, a rich suit of Gobe- 
lin tapestry, a pendulum, six watches, &c. The secretary of the 
ambassador and his son had presents of the same kind, although 


-less valuable.” 


The reception and treatment of the representative of Fedor 
thus related, show that he was considered by Lewis and his court, 
as they would have viewed an ambassador from Japan, Morrocco, 


* Histoire de la Diplomatic Fransaise. yol. iv. p. 38. 
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Siam, or the Iroquois. Had he been asked what he found most 
extraordinary in the French metropolis, he might have replied, as 
did, not long after, a Doge of Genoa to a similar question in the 
same place; to find myself here-—Qu’ce qui vous frappee le frlus ici? 
C'est de m’y voir. 

It was not long, however, before the French government form- 
ed another judgment of Russia; before the Muscovites fixed the at- 
tention of all Europe, and excited an interest as lively, as the indif- 
ference to which I have alluded, was profound. This important 
revolution was the work of Peter, whose reign now opens upon us, and 
who may well be described as one of the most extraordinary, if not 
one of the greatest of the human race.* The thirty-six years, from 
1689 until 1725, during which he actively presided over the desti- 
nies of the Russian empire, are crowded with great enterprises and 
memorable achicvements. The events of each day of this term, 
are, at the same time, almost as certainly and minutely known to 
every student of Russian history, as if they had passed under his 
own cyes, and in his immediate vicinity. 

We have, with respect both to the public and private life of Pe- 
ter, much indeed of false panegyric, as well as groundless invective, 
but yet a body of facts so copious, particular, and authentic, as to 
satisfy the greedicst curiosity, or the most scrupulous criticism. I 
could not enter into the details of his domestic history, campaigns, 
journeys and projects, without swelling this volume to a most un- 
wieldy bulk, and repeating what is contained in works familiar, 
or accessible at least, to all my readers. It is important, how- 
ever, for my purpose of tracing the progress of Russia in pow- 
er and civilization, to consider him in the several relations of con- 
queror, legislator, and sovereign, under which he is usually exhi- 
hited. In each of these he exerted a strong and Jasting influence 
upon the character of his people, and the genius of the Russian go- 
vernment, 

When Peter established himseli in the supreme power, Russia 
presented nearly the same picture, as at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century. 

She had acquired territory, but had shaken off none of the vices 
or forms of her pristine barbarism, notwithstanding the laudable 

* «Pierre le Grand,” says Frederick I. mourut, laissant dans le monde 
plutét Ia reputation d’an homme extraordinaire, que Van grand-hontme, 
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efforts of his predecessor, and her more extensive intercourse with 
foreigners. Her court was distinguished, only by awkward pomp 
and grotesque luxury, from the mass of the nation; her regular or 
standing force consisted altogether of the Streltzi, resembling the 
Janissaries of Turkey, and like them, more dangerous in peace, 
than useful in war. Frequent seditions, anda long period of the 
most furious anarchy had aggravated the turbulence of the nobles, 
the mutinous spirit natural to the people, and the coarse licentious- 
ness of manners common to all classes. 

With the exception of a few small vessels on the Caspian, built 
by foreign workmen, the empire was utterly destitute of a marine 
of any description. The regular revenue did not, it is said, amount 
to more than six millions of roubles. The administration of the 
laws, and the laws themselves, were of the rudest, the most vicious, 
and tie most preposterous character. 

The clergy continued such as I have described them in a pre- 
ceding part of this work; with great wealth, however, in their 
hands, and a Patriarch at their head, the authority of whose station, 
was so considerable, as to form an irksome and dangerous control 
over that of the Czar. 

The companions of Peter’s youth had impressed him with a 
lively contempt for the uncouthness of his countrymen, and a cor- 
relative admiration of the arts, institutions and power of the west- 
ern nations. He had imbibed, also, in their society, a passionate 
fondness for naval and military tactics; for war and dominion. Such 
were the dispositions in which he ascended the throne. Vehemence, 
inflexibility, harshness, irascibility;--were, moreover, the lineaments 
by which nature had marked his temper, and which his education 
tended in no ways to soften. If we take also into view the opinion 
which he seems to have formed from the outset, that violence alone 
could be effectual for the success of his plans of domestic re- 
form, we shall not be at a loss to divine the general tenor of his 
career. This maxim of policy inflaming the innate ferocity of his 
disposition; an ardent and impatient desire to eurofeanize his peo- 
ple confirming and stimulating both;—an insatiable lust of aggran- 
dizement and martial renown, repressed by none of the considera- 
tions which, through the lessons of a well regulated education, ope- 


rate to weaken the impulses of ambition in civilized monarchies, 
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are to be traced, either with a joint or separate influence, in all his 
public measures. | 

The first act of his administration was the punishment of that 
particular corps of Streltzi, which was accused of having conspir- 
ed against his life, previous to his accession. It was executed with 
an excessive rigour, and in the forms which we shall see constantly 
empioyed throughout his reign; torture, decapitation, excision of the 
tongue, the knout, exile into Siberia, confiscation, &c. As soon 
as he had restored tranquillity in his capital, and could divert his at- 
tention from domestic concerns, he was hurried by his thirst for 
conquest and giory, into an expedition against the Turkish fortress 
ef Azof, the key of the Euxine, to the dominion of which he already 
aspired. He laid siege to Azof with a numerous army, but was 
compelled to return to Moscow, without accomplishing his object, 
after a campaign which cost him thirty thousand of his troops. 

Peter was not of a disposition to be discouraged by this issue. 
He applied without delay to the emperor of Germany, the Dutch 
republic, and the elector of Brandenburg for engineers and artille- 
rists, the want of whom had occasioned his failure. Several offi- 
cers of this description, eminent for ability, having joined him, a 
new army was marched against Azof. The siege urged with 
equal ardour and more skill, terminated in the reduction of the 
place. A fleet of gallies sent to the Palus Mzotis to co-operate 
with the army, destroyed a similar one of the Turks, when the 
Czar himself happened to be on board. This circumstance 
heigistened the great elation which he felt at the success of the 
main enterprise. His troops had previously made themselves mas- 
ters of other forts—Meau and Taganrog on the sea of Azof. 
The victorious army was indulged with a sort of ovation or trium- 
phal entry into Moscow, through a motive of personal vanity in the 
Czar; or, perhaps, a refinement of policy altogether unknown to 
his predecessors. 

The incident of his career next in order, in the number of those I 
deem it material to notice, is one which has been generally consid- 
ered, as among the noblest conceptions of genius, and the sublimest 
efforts of magnanimity. I allude to his abdication, as it were, of 
the throne, in order to visit, un er the guise of a private individual, 
the cities: and courts of polished Europe, with the intention of serv- 
ing there, a laborious personal apprenticeship to the mechanical 
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arts necessary to the formation of that naval power, at which he 
aimed. Various motives have been assigned for this novel under- 
taking, and opposite opinions advanced concerning its merits. 

I can easily imagine that curiosity alone, might be sufficient to 
propel a youthful monarch of a most ardent and inquisitive spirit, 
to the contemplation of scenes, with which his imagination was fir- 
ed, as the perfect models of all that he desired to render his own 
empire. I can imagine, also, that the same impulse might have 
overcome all considerations of prudence, in regard both to his own 
interests and those of his empire—and certainly there was no small 
degree of rashness in the indulgence of his curiosity at such a mo- 
ment. His presence at home seemed on every account indispen- 
sable. All was put to extreme hazard by his absence. He was still 
at war with the Turks and the Tartars:—The spirit of sedition 
fermented strongly in all classes of his subjects:}—T he same ele- 
ments of disorder from which the recent revolutions had sprung, 
still subsisted in strength and activity. It was but a very little time 
before, that three of his principal boyars had conspired to murder 
him, intending further to impute the crime to the foreigners in his 
servece, and destroy them by a general massacre.* The sequel 
will furnish proof of the justness of this view of the case, although 
his good fortune carried him triumphantly through every danger 

The foreigners whom Peter had made his chief counsellors. 
adventurers of a bold and fervid genius, must have filled his mind, 
at an early period, with those schemes of naval and territorial ag- 
erandizement at the expense of Turkey, Sweden and Poland, 
which were developed in his subsequent progress. ‘To fit him- 
self the better, to collect instruments, such as skilful workmen, 
and scientific professors, for the execution of them, would 
necessarily enter into his calculations of advantage from the jour- 
ney which he was about to undertake. Another incentive might 
naturally be, the hope of establishing closer relations of alliance, of 
concerting means the more efficaciously, with the governments 
whom he regarded as useful or indispensable auxiliaries This 
abject is attested by his negociations with the States-general; by 
his arrangements with the emperor of Germany at Vienna direct- 
ed against the Turks, and his conferences with the kings of En- 
gland and Poland, relating to his establishment on the Baltic. The 


* Life of Pettr the Great by major-general Gordon, vol, 1. p. 111. 
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pecuilar and complicated system of foreign policy, were moreover 
to be closely studied, as a means of facilitating the attainment of 
one of the darling ends of his ambition,—the association of his em- 
pire to the European commonwealth. 

Peter selected a number of his young nobility of the highest 
class, to make part of the numerous embassy, in the train of which 
he proposed to travel. Some of them were sent into Italy, which 
circumstances prevented him from visiting, for their further in- 
struction, but with little profit, if we are to credit the anecdotes 
recorded of their insensibility, and extravagancies.* The first re- 
markable occurrence of the Czar's journcy, is sufficient to illus- 
trate the spirit in which it was undertaken. On passing through 
Riga then a frontier town of Sweden, with whom he was at peace, 
he instructed his officers to draw plans of the fortifications, and 
attempted to inspect them in person, obviously with a sinister de- 
sign. The steady refusal of the Governor to indulge this sort of 
espionage, accompanied, indeed, by certain equivocal indignities, 
was made the chief pretext of the war, which Peter afterwards 
waged against Charles the twelfth.t 

On his arrival in Holland, the Autocrat of all the Russias en- 
listed himself among the common workmen oi the dockyard of 
Saardam, assumed the familiar title of master Peter, adopted thei 
mode of life in every respect, and remained for some time in this 
decorous fellowship, with no other apparent ambition or delight, 
than the handicraft of a ship builder. He manifested for the home- 
ly diet and gross debauch of his new companions, a relish not in- 
ferior to their own; darned his stockings, mended his coat, was 
frequently intoxicated, and sometimes seen with a girl in his arms, 
in the meanest tippling houses.f 

I must confess that 1 have never shared in the admiration 
Which this celebrated transaction has awakened, and am -by no 

* Voltaire, Anecdotes sur Pierre le Grand. Le Clerc Histoire de Russie. 

t See Levesque on this head, histoire de Russie—p. 134. vol. iv. Perry’s 
State of Russia, &c.--Le Clere Histoire de Russie, vol. ili. 154. 

+ “ On voit un tableau a Peterhof, ou Pierre est representé en paysan Fol- 
landois, assis sur un tonneau, ct tenant 4 brasse-corps une grosse servante.”’ 
Voyage de Chantresu. See alse Hanwav’s Travets through Russia, &¢. Chan 
ter on Peter. 
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means inclined to ascribe it to the heroic patriotism, in which it 
is said to have originated. It was alike unnecessary and ignoble 
We should regard it as a blind gratification of the strong propen- 
sity to mechanical occupations, and those vulgar tastes, which he 
inherited from nature, and which his early habits conduced to 
inveterate. The existence of this propensity and these tastes is 
proved by the details of his conduct at this juncture, and by the 
uniform tenor of his ulterior history. He had an irresistible incli- 
nation not only to naval architecture and exercises, but for every 
kind of manual art and employment, in which he was the more fit- 
ted to excel, as he possessed, in an eminent degree, the unrivalled 
faculty of imitation, characteristic of the Russians. He was pas- j 
sionately fond of watch making, turning, working in iron; of act- 
ing the pilot and sergeant. Bishofp Burnet who had opportunities 
of knowing and studying him during his sojourn in England— 
where, also, he devoted himself to the dockyards—remarks of him, 
im the “ History of his own times,” that he had a decided taste for 
mechanics, and that nature seemed to have formed him to become, 
rather a good carpenter than a great prince. ‘“ In other affairs,” 
says general Manstein speaking of Peter, “ he contented himself 
with examining the general plan, and left the particulars to those 
who were in charge of the execution, but in every thing that 
concerned the marine he interfered, even in the greatest trifles. 
In the docks they hardly durst drive a nail without advising him of it. 
When it was determined to put any ships on the stocks, he prefer- 
red this occupation to the most important affairs of his empire.* 

The mechanical pursuits of the Czar were far from serving te 
exalt him in the estimation of his own subjects who, had he been 
actuated by the dignified motives erroneously imputed to him, 
were incapable of appreciating them; to whom all that was not so- Ff 
lemn or fierce in their sovereign, was a ground of contempt and an 
encouragement to sedition; over whom his example in this respect 
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* Memoirs p. 409. Sce also on this head Mirabeau Doutes sur la liberté 
de L’ Escaut. Appendix.— When in England, for the sake of being nearer Dept- 
ford-yard, Peter resided at Saye’s court, the seat of Evelyn, author of Silva 
a Discourse on Forest Trees. Evelyn deplores most pathetically in his work, 
p. 386, the devastation of his fine gardens, by the tasteless “ czar of Muscovy.” 
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could therefore exert buta feeble influence. Few, in fact, were 
brought to imitate 1t, and those by the sense of fear alone. Peter 
could, certainly, have qualified himself to superintend or ef- 
fect the construction of a navy, without taking the hatchet into his 
own hands. Nor was it necessary for him to go abroad, to pro- 
eure instruments for any of his purposes. By holding out adequate 
and sure rewards, he never could have wanted at his court, ship- 
wrights, officers, mechanics, professors of every science and art, 
in sufficient number, and of sufficient ability. 

With the exception of the proceeding on which I have here 
animadverted, and the general imprudence of the undertaking, the 
tour of the Russian monarch redounds infinitely to his credit. He 
drew from it all the advantages, intellectually, of which it could be 
productive, and secured all the objects which I have enumerated, 
as likely to come within the circle of his aspirations. He displayed 
an indefatigable activity of mind and body in the examination of 
whatever might afford beneficial instruction; studied anatomy, na- 
tural philosophy, astronomy, and the sciences subsidiary to naval 
and military tactics, manifesting, in all his pursuits, the utmost 
quickness of apprehension, a strong and retentive memory, and 
great powers of application. He enlisted in his service a number 
of able artificers, and engineers, together with some men of learning; 
and ingratiated himself and his plans with the courts which he vyi- 
sited. P 

His return to his dominions was precipitated by domestic ta- 
mults, which he might well have foreseen, and which exemplify 
the indiscretion of his absence. When about to set out for Italy, 
after having visited Vienna, he received intelligence that a body 
of ten thousand Stre/tzi, stationed on the frontiers of his empire, 
had revolted, degraded their officers, and marched towards Mos- 
cow, with the professed intertion of placing his son on the throne. 
He hastened back, but the danger—by no means insignificant— 
was past before he arrived in his capital. The imperial family 
had taken refuge in a monastery: Moscow had been thrown into 
consternation, and indications given of a common movement of 
sedition among the populace and the soldiery. Peter owed the 
preservation of his crown to the intrepidity of a Scottish general, 
who, with the garrison troops, and others collected on the emer- 
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gency, encountered the insurgents at a small distance from the 
metropolis, killed the greater part of them at the onset, and took 
prisoners the remainder. The ringleaders acknowledged that, 
seeing the czar had abandoned his country, they had resolved to 
establish and maintain a regency, until his son should be of age.* 

Several thousand rebels were in chains and awaited his ven- 
geance. It was worthy of Ivan the fourth, and evinced, that Peter 
had derived no moral improvement from his travels, however 
much they might have enriched and enlarged his mind. Refine- 
ments of cruelty from which the humanity of my readers would 
recoil with equai terror and indignation, were practised upon the 
wretched culprits, under the cloudless eye and active direction of 
the sovereign. Multitudes were excruciated by slow and horri- 
ble tortures, broken on the wheel, gibbetted, or knouted to death. 
Peter, besides striking off a number of heads with his own hands, 
compelled the chief nobility, and his principal ministers, to ex- 
ecute many hundreds in the same way.t Two of his favourites, 
Le Fort, and the daron de Blumberg, foreigners, being invited to 
join in the butchery, excused themselves, say the historians, o7 
the ground of the customs of their countries. Some of the male- 
contents were hung at the window of his sister the princess So- 
phia, accused of fomenting the revolt; one of them with the pe- 
tition in his hand, which solicited her to accept the regency. Two 
of her confidential waiting women were stretched on the rack, and 
afterwards buried alive. 

These severities, and others too shocking for relation, em- 
ployed on the same occasion, might have been deemed necessary, 
but they argue, even on this supposition, an extreme ferocity of 
disposition both in their author, and in the people whose loyalty 
they were intended to secure. They were followed by the disso- 
lution of the whole body of the Streltzi, and the abolition of the 
name; a salutary reform for the interests both of the monarch and 


* Gordon, vol. 1, p. 127-29. 

t Levesque, vol. 4, p. 144. Coxe’s Travels in the North, vol. 1, p. 415, 
534. Gordon, vol. 1, p. 131. 'Tooke’s History of Russia, vol. 2, p. 165, 167. 
Le Clerc, vol. 3, p. 169. Voltaire’s Histoire le Pierre le Grand, p. 129. Cor 
respondence of the King of Prussia and Voltaire, vol. 1, p. 204, 212, 246, 8ve 
edition. 
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the state. The same spirit, however, which rendered them so dan- 
gerous to domestic order, could not fail, in a government like that 
of Russia, to revive in whatever body of troops might be substitu- 
ted for them near the throne. We shall accordingly find it actu- 
ating their successors, the imperial guard, and leading to similar 
results. 

The Streltzi were replaced by eighteen regiments of infantry, 
and two of dragoons, organised after the German model, and wor- 
thy of the title of regular troops. The sons of the boyars were 
made to serve in the lowest grades, in order to prepare them for 
command; military academies were established for their instruc- 
tion, and orders of knighthood created as incentives to emulation. 
Peter now exerted all the vigour of his authority to accomplish the 
plans of reform both in the military and civil departments, which 
his native sagacity, and his admiration of European institu- 
tions, had led him to adopt. He attempted to improve the admi- 
nistration of justice, new-modelled the collection of the taxes, so 
as to secure the whole revenue to the exchequer, created a ge- 
neral police, and introduced a better system of domestic govern- 
ment in the provinces. 

He carried his corrective hand even into the ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment. The bishops were deprived of the power of life and 
death which they had long exercised. Such restrictions were im- 
posed on admission into the monasteries, as to preclude the mul- 
tiplication of their tenants. The patriarchate was abolished, its 
domain appropriated to the imperial treasury, and the government 
of the church transferred to a synod, always by its constitution sub- 
missive to the will of the czar. This last stroke of power removed 
a serious check on the autocracy, and thus strengthened, in sim- 
plifying, the despotism. 

“Itis,”? says Montesquieu, “ a capital maxim, that the manners 
and customs of a despotic empire ought never to be changed; for 
nothing would more speedily produce a revolution.”* Peter was 
not deterred by the apprehension of any such consequence, from 
attempting an alteration in those of his people. The women, who 
until his time, had lived in a state of seclusion and servitude, were 


drawn forth into general society, and commanded to adopt the 


* Spirit of Laws, b. xix. ch. 153. 
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German fashions of dress. Public assemblies were appointed for 
the intercourse of the two sexes, and their proceedings regulated 
by law.* The czar was, however, not always sufficiently master of 
himself, to abstain from violating the rules of urbanity and deco- 
rum, which he imposed on the deportment of others.t+ 

The seclusion of the females had a tendency to preserve the 
purity of their morals. An opposite effect was likely to result 
from their introduction into the Russian world, then so rude and 
gross in its social pleasures. But this change, which, indeed, 
forms an epoch in the history of Russian civilization, could not 
have failed to prove efficacious, as to the refinement of the nationa! 
manners, and that general alteration in dress and appearance, 
which Peter was eager to produce, had he trusted to its agency 
alone. ‘ In countries,’ says the great writer whom I have last 
quoted, “ where the women live with the men, their desire of plea- 
sing, and the desire which the men have to give them pleasure, 
cause a continual change of customs.’’} The czar having once 
brought Russia within this description, and given the females the 
European exterior, might have been assured, that the Asiatic 
costume of the other sex would have been spontaneously discard- 
ed. The violence which his harsh and impatient disposition im- 
pelled him to exert, served to retard the desired reformation. It 
roused and fixed the prejudices of habit and superstition, in favour 
of the old attire, besides inflaming the general hatred against 
his person, which a rapid succession of novelties had kindled.§ 
He employed solely to the detriment of his own interests, the test of 
ridicule and the terrors of authority. The long beard is even 
still worn by the bulk of the Russian nation. 

While he was thus occupied with internai regulations, his 
generals prosecuted the war against the Turks with animation, 
and forthe most part, with success. His eagerness to commence 


* See the decree or ukase, in Coxe’s Travels in the North, vol. 1, p. 507. 

+ At one of his assemblies, he caned Menzikoff, his prime minister and fa. 
vourite, for having neglected to lay aside his sword in the dance. Levesque, 
vol. 4, p. 161. 

¢ Spirit of Laws, c. 13. b. xix. 

§ See, on this head, Levesque, vol. 4, p. 158. and Montesquieu, c. 14. b. 
xix, Spirit of Laws. 
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the execution of his designs of aggrandisement on the West, 














prompted him, nevertheless, to accede to a treaty of peace, 
which left him in possession of Azof, and all the forts taken on 
the Black sea. He had previously concerted a league, with 
the king of Denmark, and with Augustus of Saxony, whom the 
Russian arms had established on the Polish throne, for the dis- 
memberment of the oriental provinces of Sweden, and only await- 
ed the conclusion of this peace, to begin hostilities against her in 
form. The war was declared without delay, under various pre- 
texts evidently futile. 

Concerning its original injustice, a unanimity of opinion seems 
to prevail among the historians. I shall translate the language of 
Le Clerc on the subject, a writer who can never be accused of 
doing intentional injustice to his hero, the czar:-—“ History,” says 
he,* “ furnishes but few examples of a war so unjust as that con- 
certed in 1700, between the kings of Poland and Denmark, and 
Peter I., against Charles XII. Peter burned with the desire of 
exercising and training his troops, and of occupying the minds of 
his subjects so as not to leave them time to reflect on the changes 
which he had introduced. But his chief motive was to acquire a 
porton the Baltic. To this end, it was necessary, that he should 
make himself master of Ingria.” 

It might be urged in Peter’s defence, that Sweden continued 
to be secretly animated, by her old hatred and jealousy of Russia; 
that totake advantage of the unfortunate circumstances under which 
she was placed, owing to the youth of her monarch, and the disaf- 
fection of her provinces, was but to retaliate her former aggres- 
sions; to anticipate judiciously the blows which she was always 
disposed, and would certainly proceed to inflict, as soon as she was 
relieved from domestic embarrassments. Whether this be a full 
justification, the reader can determine for himself. I would only 
suggest, that I believe the dispositions of the two governments to 
have been equally and implacably hostile. It is, however, by no 
means certain, that Charles would have directed his views of am- 
bition and conquest against Russia, had not Sweden fallen within 
those of the czar, and been first attacked. 


* Histoire de Russie, vol. S, p. 180. 
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The life of Charles XII by Voltaire, the chef-d’cuvre of the 
writer in the department of history, is in the hands of every one, 
and dispenses me, therefore, from speaking in detail, of the cele- 
brated contest between the Swedish monarch and Peter, during 
nine years of which, the former was the scourge of the north, and 
the admiration of all Europe. If the motives by which Peter was 
drawn into this contest did not entitle him to the auspicious result, 
his conduct in the season of his terrible adversity was such, as to 
show him worthy in other respects, of the highest favours of for- 
tune. His great qualities shone throughout, with a radiance far 
surpassing the lustre of any other period of his life. No panegy- 
ric can be too lofty for the acuteness and wisdom with which he 
profited by his own errors and defeats, and of the foibles and mis- 
takes of his antagonist; for the fortitude and buoyancy of his spirit 
in the most disastrous circumstances; for his cool and steady cour- 
age in every difficult juncture, we cannot go too far in our admi- 
ration of his indefatigable activity,—of a reach of mind extending at 
once to all the concerns of present safety and independence, mena- 
ced on every side;—of future empire, both territorial and maritime; 
—of domestic reform and prosperity. 

When his allies were paralyzed, his armies scattered and 
almost annihilated, his capital threatened, by the Swedes; when 
there scemed scope only for despair, he neither lost sight, nor sus- 
pended the execution, of any of his great schemes of aggrandize- 
ment. He persevered, with unremitting, and the most minute at- 
tention, in the construction of fleets on the Baltic and Euxine; in 
digging the great canals which were to connect those seas; in aug- 
menting the number and perfecting the discipline of his troops; 
in establishing schools for navigation and the mathematical scien. 
ces; in forming arsenals, in erecting founderies and manufactories 
of arms, and promoting, by public amusements, the refinements of 
social intercourse among his subjects. 

The confidence of Peter arose not merely from the elasticity 
and boldness of his nature, but from his accurate knowledge of the 
character and resources of his rival, by whom his own were never 
understood nor appreciated. Had Charles been duly sensible of 
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either, he would have accepted the peace which was offered to 
him in seventeen hundred and seven.* 

‘The presumption of the Swede blinded him to another conside- 
ration, which should have had weight with his disciple the emperor 
Napoleon, and which the latter seems also to have overlooked. 
“It was not” says Montesquieu, speaking of the obstinacy of 
Charles, “a declining state that he undertook to subvert, but a ri- 
sing empire.”’+ We might also refer the succeeding observations 
“ The Ru- 
sians made use of the war which Charles waged against them, as 
Every defeat brought them nearer to victo- 


of this author to the French hostilities of late years. 


of a military school. 
ry, and losing abroad, they learned to defend themselves at home.{ 


Levesque and some other writers indulge the conjecture, that 
if Charles, after his victory at Narva, had marched without delay 
to Moscow, he might have crushed his enemy, and seated himself 
on the throne of the czars. Although much disaffection prevailed 


to the government of Peter, and sedition was every where on 


* Mon frere Charles” said Peter “ veut faire l’Alexandre; mais il ne 

trouyera pas en moi un Darius. 

} Spirit of Laws, b. 10. c. 14. 

+ Ibid. Bonaparte might have found a direct and striking example 
earlier than that of Charles XII, to deter him from tempting the frozen 
deserts of ‘‘ the barbarians of the north.” Irefer to the case detailed in He- 
rodotus, of the Persian monarch Darius Hystaspes when he invaded the Scy- 
thians with an immense host. These,—whom the father of history qualifies 
by an epithet, sracSoZelx1, which the French may be now willing to bestow on 
the Cossacks their /egitimate descendants,—resolved to avoid any general battle, 
and retreated before their invader, as if from fear, spreading devastation on 
every side, and destroying all means of subsistence and shelter. By this scheme 
they drew him after them into the interior, where they harassed him with skit- 
mishes, and exhausted him with fatigue and famine. The presumptuous Des- 
pot was at length forced to rctire, with the loss of the greatest part of his 
vast army—seven hundred thousand men, and “ glad,” say the historians, “ to 
escape with his own life, though at the expence of his glory.” Whether he 
ascribed his disaster to the rigors of the horrible climate (affreux climat) is 
not related.—Among other parallels to be found in ancient history for the 
fight of the French emperor, is that of .2¢athocles of Syracuse from Africa; a 
tyrant whom he resembles not only in this and other incidents of his life, but 
in his general character and advancement. (See Diodorus Siculus, and An- 


cient Universal history—Syracuse. ) 
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the alert, at this period, we may well under all the circumstances 
of the case, question the probability of such a result. By the oc- 
cupation of Moscow, the Royal Quixote might have accelerated, 
and at most, would only have retarded the catastrophe which await- 
ed his temerity. In explanation of my own views on the subject 
of this part of his romantic career, I shall again use the language 
of Montesquieu, to whose authority the highest deference is due. 
“ It was not the affair of Pultowa that ruined Charles. Had he not 
been destroyed in that place, he would in another. The casualties 
of fortune are easily refiaired, but who can be guarded againsi 
events, which incessantly arise out of the nature of things.’* 

It is affirmed by Perry,t that had not Peter been victorious at 
the battle of Pultowa, he would have been dethroned, as every thing 





was ripe for rebellion, even in the bosom of his capital. The Bo- 





yars, the clergy and the people had all been more or less affected 
and exasperated by his attempts at reform. The jealousy of his 
intentions was universal. Ignorance and fanaticism were clamor- 
ous against his whole scheme of domestic legislation, which they 
denounced as nothing less than treasonable and sacrilegious. In 
the fifth year of the war, a serious revolt occurred at Astra- 
chan, occasioned by the injudicious rigour of the punishments in- 
flicted on those who refused to lay aside the native costume. One 
of the ablest of Peter’s generals was sent to quell it, and three 
hundred of the principal rebels were executed at Moscow, on the 
restoration of tranquillity. 

It was while Charles was yet at the height of his power and 
reputation, that Peter laid the foundations of a new capital, on the 
banks of the Neva.{ The history of this event affords throughout, 
a striking illustration of the vigour of the despotism, and the in 
flexible resoluteness of the czar. 

I class the erection of St. Petersburgh among the most impor- 
tant incidents in the modern annals of Russia. Algarotti styles it 


* Spirit of Laws, b. 10. c. 14. 
{ State of Russia, &c. 
+See correspondence between Voltaire and the empress Catharine, wherein 


the latter suggests, that Peter had at one time resolved to make Taganrog on % 
the sea of Azof, the metropolis of the empire. See also Rulhiere—Histoire de 
VY? Anarcbie de la Pologne. yol.i. p. 118. q 
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the window through which she inspects Europe; and I would add, 
through which she has received the lights of that quarter. It has 
served the purpose of an eye in every sense; as an organ of vision 
and an inlet of knowledge. By means of St. Petersburg, the Rus- 
sian state was brought into immediate contact with the European 
commonwealth;—initiated directly into its politics and interests. By 
means of this city and of Cronstadt, she acquired also the elements 
ef a great naval and commercial power. Peter has been biamed 
for translating the seat of empire from Moscow, but certainly with- 
out good reason. I am inclined to think that were it carried back 
thither, Russia might soon lose her preponderance in the North, 
and even relapse into total barbarism.* 

Among the prodigies wrought by the Czar at this period, may 
be reckoned the maritime force which he created, as a counter- 
poise to that of Sweden. With the aid of foreign architects, ofh- 
cers and seamen, and by pushing his domestic authority to the ut- 
most point of despotic excess, he acquired the ability not only to 
combat, but to vanquish his enemy on the waters of the Baltic. In 
spite of apparently insuperable obstacles both of nature and 
chance;t he formed dock-yards, constructed harbours, and col- 
lected an immense mass of materials. Althowgh wholly desti- 
tute of a commercial marine, and originally without a sailor of his 
own, he saw himself at the end of a few years, master of a naval 
armament, against which the Swedes were incapable of making 
head. According to general Mapstein,t he had, in 1719, twen- 
ty-eight ships of the line, together with above two hundred gallies; 
and before his death, could boast of magazines richly stored, of a 
fme fleet, amounting to between thirty and forty first rates, and a 
correspondent number of frigates and other vessels of war, of 
which, too, the crews were principally Russian. In the prosecu- 
tion of his purpose, he was urged not more by views of defence 
or dominion, than by a vehement passion for naval affairs, before 


which, as happened uniformly where his leading inclinations were 


* See on this head generally, Coxe’s Travels in the North. vol. i. p. 461. 


~ See Manstein for these obstacles, or Tooke’s View of Russia under Ca- 


> | ° ** 
lerine, vol. il. 


* Memoirs of Russia, p: 413. 
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concerned—every impediment was made to fall, every conside- 
ration to give way. 

The example of Peter in this instance may be held out to the 
United States, equally as an incentive, anda reproach. What ar- 
bitrary power guided by an impetuous, intrepid, and inflexible will, 
was competent to effect in the one case, the patriotism of sentiment 
and of selfishness, should be able to accomplish in the other. Had 
the Czar possessed the means and facilities which we enjoy, great- 
er beyond all comparison than those which fell to his share, while 
the motives to employ them whether of interest or glory, are not 
less urgent, he would have put himself in a condition to dispute 
the empire of the ocean, in a shorter time than we have taken to 
qualify ourselves for the capture of a straggling frigate of Great 
Britain. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


NARRATIVE OF THE ESCAPE OF KING STANISLAUS FROM 


DANTZICK. 


FERTILE in misfortune as the last twenty years have been te 
crowned heads, the history of the kings of Europe for the greater 
part of the eighteenth cenvury, offers many interesting examples 
of adversity; among these, tne unexpected elevation, turbulent 
reign, and deposition of Stanislaus, stands conspicuous. This amia- 
ble prince found himself shut up in Dantzick, when news arrived 
of the defeat of his friend Charles XII. of Sweden, at Pultowa. 
His rival, Augustus, aided by the Russians, had reduced Dant- 
zick to the last extremity, and it became necessary for Stanislaus 
to endeavour to escape. The following account of his adventures 
upon that occasion is an abridgment of his own narrative, con-* 
tained in a letter from himself to his daughter, the wife of Louis 
XV. of France. ‘ 

Augustus of Saxony had offered a reward for the head of 
Stanislaus; the besieging army lay in every direction around the 
town; a formidable fleet blockaded the river, and every resource 
of the besieged was drained to the uttermost. In the midst of men 
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disposed to make their peace with Augustus at the expense of his 
liberty or even his life; amid the increasing ruins of the town, and 
a vast population exasperated by the misfortunes of war, the king 
began his preparations for flight. It was a bold step to resolve on, 
but a much greater to execute; for such was his undertaking, 
that if it failed once, it failed forever. 

On Sunday, the 27th of June, 1710, Stanislaus removed to the 
house of the French ambassador, the marquis de Monti, under 
pretence of passing a tranquil night, as the bombs began to fall so 
thick around his palace that they deprived him of sleep. At ten 
o’clock that evening, habited in a peasant’s dress, he left the minis- 
ter’s house. 

De Monti, who had contrived his disguise, possessed the entire 
confidence of Stanislaus. This gentleman filled with honour the 
post he held. Fruitful in expedients, he seldom failed in the choice 
of his means, never suffering himself through presumption to ne- 
glect that which appeared easy, or through fear to be discouraged 
at that which seemed difficult: possessing a genius at once supe- 
rior and uncommon, he could, without art, unite to the most win- 
ning candor, all the address of an accomplished diplomatist. 

A threadbare coat, a coarse shirt, a very commcn cap, a pair of 
country boots, and a rough knotted stick with a leathern string 
hanging to it, constituted the king’s equipment. He mingled his 
tears with those of de Monti as he embraced him on his steps at’ 
the back of his house. A few moments after he found general 
Steinflicht, who, disguised like himself, was waiting for him. 
They went together to meet the town-major, a Swede, who had 
engaged to favour the kipg’s retreat, and whom they found near 
the ramparts. Two small boats conveyed them across the 
ditches: they were guarded by three men appointed to conduct 
them to the Prussian states, vtuch-offered the nearest and safest 
ussylum. 

The major jumped out of the boat, and advanced a few steps 
before them to get them past a post held by some soldiers and a 
non-commissioned officer. He had scarcely left them when the 
king heard him speaking with warmth. He ran towards them at 
this noise, and getting sufficiently near to distinguish objects, he 
saw the subaltern taking aim at the major, and threatening to fire 
if he did not retreat. Twice the major, who had foreseen this diffi- 
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culty, seized a pistol with a determination to sacrifice this man, if 
he could not be persuaded by fair words; but reflecting that his 
death would be revenged by his soldiers, who were governed by 
the same watch-word, he preferred, after a short pause, revealing 
to him the secret cause of his coming there. The serjeant de- 
sired to see the king; his majesty approached, and after under- 
going a strict examination, he made a profound bow, and ordered 
his men to let him pass. 

This first adventure augured badly for the rest of the journey 
It was difficult to believe that the secret would be kept by all those 
who now knew it. The king sent the major back, and once more 
seated in his little boat with his followers, rowed over the inunda- 
ted fields in expectation of passing the Vistula before day-break, 
and thus getting beyond most of the posts of the enemy. 

But what was his astonishment when his conductors stopped, 
after rowing about a mile, at a wretched hovel in the middle of the 
marsh! They told him that it was too late to pass the river, and 
that they must stay there the rest of the night and all the next day. 
{n vain did Stanislaus expostulate: in vain represent to them the 
risk he incurred by stopping within sight of the enemy, and the con- 
sequent loss of so much precious time: they were deaf to his rea- 
sons, and would not stir an inch further. Fearful, perhaps, that 
in public they might betray themselves if they did not practise 
those airs of equality which they were to assume with the king, 
they now began to exercise them, and soon becoming perfect, made 
most unbounded use of the privilege. 

But what was he to do with men who would take fire at the 
smallest contradiction? His fate was in their hands: he had trusted 
it tothem. Stepping out of his boat therefore, he entered the 
house with as confident an air as if it had been a fortified place. 

This hut consisted of one room enly, and in this he could not 
find a corner for repose, nor could he have slept, if it had afforded 
a bed. To quiet his uneasiness and pass away the tedious hours 
that were before him, he undertook to make himself acquainted 
with his illustrious associates. A fourth had joined them at the 
ramparts, although he had been assured that his conductors would 
be only three in number: he was anxiots to sift this man as well as 
his companions. 
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The first, who was the chief of the four, appeared to be a light- 
headed self-sufficient fellow. It was laughable to see him affect 
with the utmost seriousness the man of authority; assume an ele- 
vated and decisive tone, not permitting any one to give an opinion 
after him, and looking upon the least reply as a kind of rebellion. 
Stanislaus would have amused himself with this man’s singulari- 
ties, which are not incompatible with probity, if he had not reflected 
that thoughtlessness is sometimes more fatal than wickedness it- 
self, and if he had not discovered through this rough petulance, 
other traits that made him a very unfit man to conduct him with 
safety. One would have supposed, to hear him speak, that his in- 
tention was to make the king seek every danger; besides, he seemed 
totally ignorant of the posts occupied by the enemy. The hope of 
a large reward had induced him to impose upon the marquis de 
Monti in this respect; which he did the more easily, as that minis- 
ter, pressed by time, had not a moment to question him. 

The new comer embarrassed the king the most, Stanislaus 
asked him who he was? He replied with an ingenuous and respect- 
ful air, intimating that he knew his majesty, that he was abscond- 
ing from his creditors, having failed in trade, and was endeavour- 
ing to get over to Prussia, where he hoped to be beyond their 
pursuit. 

A bankrupt, thought Stanislaus, a fugitive trader, bound by ne 
tie to keep his secret, and who knew that by betraying him to the 
enemy, he would not only repair his losses, but receive a reward 
sufficient for all his future purposes without labour or commerce! 
what a companion was this! 

He took great care, however, not to express his fears; a sus- 
picious conduct frequently creates a traitor, when an appearance 
of confidence more frequently prevents treason. But all precau- 
tion towards this good man was fuseless. His zeal for the king 
was sincere and unbounded, and could Stanislaus have looked into 
his heart, his fears would have soon vanished. 

The two others were what are called in German, Szapfaus, 
and were both better acquainted with the road than the first; but if 
ever a germe of honour had been planted in their breasts, it was 
impossible to distinguish it amidst their brutal and ferocious 
mamners, 
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The king spent the rest of the night stretched on a bench with 
his head in the lap of the trader, with whom he could converse 
best, as he understood the Polish language perfectly. Early in the 
morning he went to the door and cast his eyes towards Dantzick, 
which the enemy were constantly bombarding. His compassion 
for that unfortunate city was extremely increased when contem- 
plated under his present circumstances, and from the spot on which 
he then stood. “ This,” said he to himself, “this then is the re- 
ward of the many who have been so true to me, and whose fidelity 
is about costing them their fortunes and perhaps their lives. Yes, 
my urhappy friends, the miseries you have already endured are 
shortly to be followed by calamities still greater?” 

Overcome by his feelings—his heart penetrated with sorrow, 
his spirits forsook him. He ceased for a moment to meet with his 
accustomed calmness these distressing reflections; but fortunately 
his tears soon concealed from his view the objects before him; and 
recovering a little, he raised his hands to Heaven, beseeching it 
not to abandon him in this moment of languor and dejection. 

He had just returned within the hut, when a general discharge 
of artillery from the batteries and fleet of the enemy brought him 
again to the door. The king conjectured that it was a signal for 
the surrender of the town. Faint and giddy he fell into the arms of 
Steinflicht. 

Whilst Stanislaus remained in this despondent state, the Po- 
lish lords within the town came to the ambassador’s house, where 
they supposed their master had spent the night. Not seeing him 
appear, they concluded he was sick; for they knew that he was an 
early riser. De Monti persisted in declaring that his majesty was 
well, but had retired to bed late; and to deceive them the better, 

he begged they would make as little noise as possible. He was 
making this request of them when the firing was heard. Full of 
the idea of the king’s escape, he could not but believe this to be the 
signal of his capture, and by an impulse which it was impossible 
to restrain, he exclaimed: “ Great God! the king is taken!’ These 
words that a moment after he regretted so much having uttered, 
revealed the secret which he alone held. Stanislaus, meantime, 
was only a mile off, and not only within sight, but within reach of 
his enemies. Ina few moments the news of the king’s retreat was 
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spread through the town, and even into the Russian and Saxon 
camps. 

These were sinister and inauspicious events. The invisible 
hand of God threw them in his way to teach him to resign himself 
wholly to his guidance. Humble and ‘pious, this virtuous prince 
placing his reliance upon a superintending Providence, embarked 
after night-fall, once more with his conductors. The route was 
through stiff reeds and shallow water; exposing them by the tracks 
of the boat to an immediate pursuit. Towards midnight they ar- 
rived at the banks of a river, which they supposed to be the Vistula. 
Under this supposition he parted from Steinflicht and the bank- 
rupt, directing them to ascend the river’s bank on foot, while he 
and his conductors strove to pull the boat through the marsh in the 
same direction. 

Scarcely had they got beyond hearing when the king was in- 
formed by his guides that they had mistaken the river near which 
they were; for that it was the Nering and not the Vistula. During 
the whole night they continued exerting themselves in this shal- 
low water, expecting every moment to enter the Vistula, or to over- 
take Steinflicht, until daylight surprized them in the middle of the 
marsh. It was now necessary to fix ona proper place for conceal- 
ment. Every house seemed occupied by Cossacks and Russians, 
and the only alternative left was to chuse one, the master of which 
might enter into his schemes, either through interest or friendship. 

The guides at this moment cast their eyes about, and recollect- 
ing a man of their acquaintance not far off, paddled up to his door. 
They landed, and conducting the king into a small loft, threw him 
a bundle of straw, on which they requested him to repose, whilst 
they kept watch below. 

Stanislaus had not slept for two nights: he now endeavoured to 
compose himself to rest, but in vain: his boots were full of slime 
and water; Steinflicht was lost, and he had himself missed his route: 
these and a thousand melancholy thoughts conquered his drowsi- 
ness. 

Unable to sleep, he looked through the only window in the 
room, and the first object that presented itself to his view was a 
Russian officer walking with measured steps in the adjoining mea- 
dow: two soldiers were close by with their horses: he trembled lest 
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he should have been betrayed. Hope, which is even more precious 
than courage, was now upon the point of forsaking him: hope, by 
which courage is often upheld and often inspired. 

These Russians, however, soon rode off, and he retired to his 
straw, when footsteps were heard upon the ladder that led to his 
room. It was his hostess, sent by his conductors to warn him to be 
quiet. She teazed him with a thousand impertinent questions, which 
Stanislaus evaded without discovering himself; and during the re- 
mainder of the day kept to his bed, deprived of the power of action 
in the midst of agitation, and awaiting in silent fear the most deplo- 
rable events. 

The embassador had put into his pockects two hundred ducats 
at his departure from Dantzick. The weight of this money was ex- 
tremely disagreeable to the king, who had been out of the habit of 
carrying any about him for some years past; he had therefore urged 
Steinflicht the preceding day to take charge of the whole of it; but 
this the general declined. Shortly after, the king feeling the incon- 
venience ofits weight, renewed his request, which he again declined 
After being a thirdtime pressed, he consented totake the one half. 
The king was therefore obliged, in some measure, to keep the 
other half, and, now he was left alone, he considered this event as a 
special act of Providence, and drew from it in the afterpart of 
this day, the most consolitory hope; for what would he have done 
without this gold during the rest of his journey, when money was 
wanted, not only for his necessaries and comforts, but as bribes to 
the indiscreet, and rewards to the faithful? 

Towards the close of day, Stanislaus came down and joined his 
conductors: they told him that the Vistula was not far off, and con- 
sented at his request to leave the house after dark. He could no 
longer mistrust men, who, having eaten and drank with his enemies, 
had preferred his safety to their own interest, and who, amidst the 
fumes of tobacco and strong beer, had had the courage and honour 
to guard him faithfully. 

After incredible fatigue, principally on foot, sinking to their 
knees in mud, and their lives being oftentimes in jeopardy, they 
reached the banks of the Vistula. One of the men had secured a 
boat on the preceding day, for the passage of the river; he now 
went in search of it, and after an hour’s absence, returned to inform 
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the king that it was gone, being most probably stolen by the Rus- 
sians. 

This was a sad disappointment: no alternative offered but to 
tread back their steps. They returned then to the marsh, where, 
after laboriously paddling for more than three miles, they fixed on 
a house as an assylum, which Stanislaus had no sooner entered than 
he was known. 

“ What do I see!”” exclaimed the host the moment he per- 
ceived him? “ You see one of our comrades,” answered the guides: 
“Ts there any thing remarkable about him!” “ Indeed I am _ not 
* added this man; “It is king Stanislaus?” “ Yes, my 
friend,” said the king with a firm and confident countenance, “ It is 


mistaken,’ 


he himself; and by your face I judge you to be a man of too much 
honour to refuse me the assistance I now stand in need of.” 

This simple and natural avowal had the happiest effect imagi- 
nable, and is perhaps worthy of imitation: for even if it had not suc- 
ceeded, it would have been the wisest step at that critical moment. 
This man was of a frank and open character; rude, indeed, but 
solid, rational, active, and determined, and one who would not easily 
have forgiven the king, if he had attempted to deceive him. By 
giving him his confidence he rendered him a warm friend; had he 
withheld it, he might have been a dangerous enemy: as it was, he 
promised Stanislaus to take him across the Vistula, and he kept 
his word. Full of zeal he left his house to search for a boat, and to 
fix upon a safe place for the king’s embarkation. 

It was now Wednesday, the 30th, and the king finding it impos- 
sible to sleep, gazed at the country through his garret window. 
The prospect was fine, but it did not interest him. Grief is not to 
be cast off at will, and the eye behoids every thing with a sickly 
hue when the mind is disturbed. 

About five o’clock his host returned, and informed him that he 
had procured a boat belonging toa fisherman, at whose house two 
Moscoyvites were lodged, and added, that the danger was exceedingly 
great, since he himself had been stopped by parties, who were 
ranging through the country in search of his majesty, and that 
every person, in whatever dress or station, was strictly examined 
and questioned. 

VOL. IIT. 
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This was an additional, though not unexpected embarrassment; 
and Stanislaus, after much reflection, concluded to remain conceal- 
ed where he was all that night and the following day. 

At six o’clock in the evening, of the first of July, the master o! 
the house, more active and judicious than all his conductors to- 
gether, came in high spirits to announce that the Cossacks had re- 
tired; that the passage was free, and the boat ready three miles 
from where they were. 

After dark this worthy man furnished the king with a horse, 
and preceding him a few steps, departed for the river. But soon, 
contrary to their expectations, they saw the encampments of the 
enemy. They proceeded, however, with great caution. The light 
of the fires in the flying camps was of some service; and the Rus- 
sians would have been not a little mortified, if they had been told 
that the king was avoiding them by the blaze of their own fires! 

New difficulties occurred in a few moments. The inkeeper, 
who had gone forward upon some discovery, was arrested, and 
liberated only by pretending that he was in search of stray horses. 
The king’s conductors now became panic struck; nothing could 
arouse them to exertion; and as soon as the honest host again de- 


parted in search of another road, they laid themselves down on the 


ground, rerardless of the king’s entreatics, and almost deprived of 


sensation. At some fresh noise, however, their chief sprang up, 
and advised his companions to fly. The*king seized his arm, and 
swore that if they attempted to leave him, he would instantly 
punish their perfidy by delivering himself and them to the nearest 
band of Cossacks, whom he threatened instantly to call. 

Fortunately, his host soon returned; he assured the king that he 
could now proceed in safety. His cowardly guides were instantly 
on foot, and followed his majesty about a mile and a half, when 
they reached the Vistula: here they had to hide themselves to avoid 
a Russian cart that drove by. After it had passed, his host brought 
up the boat, which Stanislaus immediately entered, thankful to 
find himself at last in a fair way of accomplishing a passage that 
had been purchased by so much toil and anxiety. 

When nearly on the Opposite shore, the king took his host 
aside, and thanking him with great affection for all he had done, 
put into his hands as many ducats as he could grasp at once in his 
pocket. This, thought Stanislaus, was the right time for him te 
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disencumber himself of their weight; and he sought no less to re- 
ward that honest fellow, than to discharge a just and sacred debt. 
Surprised and abashed, the countryman stept back to avoid the 
gift. No,” said Stanislaus, “ you must not refuse this; accept 
it, I pray: it is an additional favour I ask, and it must not be de- 
nied me.” 

As he pressed the money upon his host with great earnestness, 
that disinterested and generous man said to him in a whisper, that 
if to satisfy his majesty he must positively accept of something, he 
would take two ducats as a memento of the happiness of having 
seen and known him. 

This noble and delicate behaviour was the more pleasing to the 
king, as it could scarcely be looked for in a man in his humble 
station. He took two ducats from the hand of Stanislaus with great 
appearance of respect and feeling, and thanked him as warmly as 
he could have done had he consented to receive all that his ma- 
jesty possessed. 

Just at the dawn of day, on the second of July, they landed near 
a large village, and the king, after giving a little rest to his con- 
ductors, hastened to continue his journey; for which purpose he 
despatched one of them to procure him some sort of carriage, let 
it cost what it would. In a couple of hours the fellow returned, 
but so drunk that he could scarcely stand. He brought with him, 
however, 2 man who was willing to hire him his wagon and two 
horses, provided he could be secured against the risk of losing his 
baggage, which consisted of various articles of merchandize, and 
which he pretended was in great hazard of being plundered by the 
Cossacks, whom he represented as more expert thieves than brave 
soldiers. This baggage he valued at twenty-five ducats, which the 
king purchased and immediately paid him for. 

So hasty a purchase, made too by a man who appeared as a 
poor peasant, excited the attention of the bystanders. Their number 
increased in a little while, and they examined the king with great 
curiosity. Meantime the drunken guide, dazzled, no doubt, at the 
sight of the gold, began with an air of insolence to set a value on 
his services. He praised his fidelity and even his courage; he 
called to mind the hazards he had run: in a word, he declared that 
he would no longer be the dupe of any one, and insisted upon in- 
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stantly knowing what was to be his share of the reward promised 
by the king. 

Of all the dangers Stanislaus had yet encountered, this was 
perhaps the greatest. Heated with liquor and governed by cu- 
pidity, the fellow’s treacherous tongue stammered forth a mournful 
appeal to his credulous audience. Their compassion was awakened, 
and the king’s secret upon the point of disclosure, when the chief 
of the guides, in whom Stanislaus had the least confidence, stept 
forward, and performed an act of which he thought him utterly 
incapable. Assuming an authoritative air, he commanded silence, 
and then addressing the drunken orator, “ What right have you to 
complain?” asked he; “ Have not we shared in your toils and dan- 
gers, and do you see us pretending to claims like these?”? Then 
turning to the people, * Dont believe,” added he, “ what this man 
says; it is his foolish way, when in liquor, to believe himself in 
company with kings and princes: if you listen to him a little 
longer, you'll see that I shall be some great man, for whom, never- 
theless, he will show no more respect than if he believed me to be 
what I am, a poor wretched peasant.” 

These words drew upon the drunkard the murmurs that he had 
endeavoured to excite agamst the king, and quieted the fears of 
Stanislaus, who made haste to begone. The turbulent guide was 
thrown into the wagon, while his majesty and the chief seated 
themselves among the goods: the third man was sent back to Dant- 
zick to inform the marquis de Monti of their having safely passed 
the Vistula. 

They drove off from the village without daring to ask the road 
lest they should be traced if pursued. Regulating their course by 
conjecture, they aimed at reaching the river Nogat, which it was 
necessary to pass. After traversing several villages, occupied both 
by Saxons and Russians, without being interrupted by either, they 
reached, at about eight in the evening, the banks ofa river. A 
boat was near, which the men were preparing to enter, when 
the king, who was apprehensive of some mistake, asked a man 
who stood on the shore, whether that was the Voga?? “ No, indeed,”’ 
answered he, “it is the Vistula; the .Vogat is four and a half miles 
from this.” 

How fortunate was this information! they were lost without re- 
source if they had repassed that river. Walking into the village, 
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the king and his companions passed themselves for butchers from 
Marienbourg, who were desirous of getting over the Nogat to 
make some purchases of cattle. The inn-keeper represented it as 
very difficult, since all the boats had been scized by the enemy on 
account of the Polish troops being in the field on the opposite side. 
This was a new obstacle; yet, encouraged by the good fortune that 
had hitherto attended him, he retired to the barn, where he staid 
till daylight. Rejecting the dangerous advice of his guides, who 
wanted him to pass the bridge at Marienbourg, a town in posses- 
sion of the Russians, he again set out for the Nogat. After travel- 
ling the computed distance, he stopt for information at a house 
where the Polish language alone was spoken. The king entered 
it, and said to the hostess that he wished to pass the Vogaz for the 
purpose of procuring cattle, and begged her to point out the best 
method of accomplishing that object. “ Why,” said she, “ you 
come ata fortunate moment, and I can spare you the trouble of 
crossing the river, which is no easy thing at present. I have my- 
self some cattle to sell, and I know by your countenance that we 
shall soon agree about the price.” The king affected to be delight- 
ed with this occurrence; “ but,” said he, * I cannot take them 
until I return, because I am going after a sum of money that is 
due to me, and a part of which I will with pleasure lay out in the 
purchase you propose.’ But there is not a boat to be had,” said 
she; “ how will you manage!’’ “ In any way you'll please to point 
out,” replied the king with an air that seemed to show that he 
placed his whole reliance on her; “ for,’ added he, “ it is impossi- 
ble that having continual occasion to communicate with the oppo- 
site shore, you should be destitute of every method of crossing to 
it.”’ * I see,”’ rejoined she, “ that you are a good kind of a man, and 
[ will send my son to conduct you about a mile from this, where, 
on his making a signal, a fisherman who lives on the other side 
will come over with a small boat that he keeps contealed in his 
house.” The king listened to this arrangement with great satis. 
faction, and after thanking the good woman, left her house accom- 
panied by her son. 

They soon arrived at the banks of the Nogat, when the young 
man made his signal. Ina moment a fisherman came from his 
hut, dragging along the shore a light skiff, which he lanched and 


paddled towards them. The king jumped in, taking one of the 
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peasants with him: the other he directed to stay with the wagon, 
that could not be ferried over, and to wait the return of his com- 
rade, whom Stanislaus intended to send back the same day. 

He was no sooner landed than he raised his eyes to Heaven, 
and as they overflowed with tears of gratitude, thanked Almighty 


God for conducting him through so many dangers to a place of 


safety. 

At a village hard by the king purchased another wagon and 
horses, with which he drove towards Mariendwerder, a small 
Prussian town, having previously dismissed his guide, making him 
the bearer of a note to the French minister, containing twe words 
in cypher, denoting his happy escape. In high spirits and seated 
on the cross-board of this rough vehicle, the amiable and worthy 
Stanislaus entered that town a few hours after. When arrived at 
its gates, he evaded the questions of a centinal—he traversed its 
streets, smiling at the sorry appearance of his equipage and driver. 
Show and pomp at this momont would not have added to the joy 
he felt. He had faithfully and wisely administered the affairs of his 
kingdom during the short time of tranquillity enjoyed by it; his 
subjects held him in great affection; his conscience was calm and 
satisfied, and his enemies themselves could not withhold from him 
their esteem. These were consoling reflections amid his misfor- 
tunes. It belongs to those only who have been deservedly over- 
whelmed by calamities, or who have sustained them without cou- 


rage, to contemplate them with sorrow. 
S. B. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


Tue followmg is one of an extensive and diversified series of letters writ- 
ten by an American gentleman of talents and observation, during a late tour 
through different parts of England. Like many other travellers, the author 
of these letters wrote them at first partly for hisown amusement, and to serve 
in part as memorandums of places he had visited, odjects he had seen, 
and observations he had made. As is usually the case, under such circum- 
stances, matter presented itself so abundantly from all quarters, that, in a short 
time, the letters had become unexpectedly yoluminous. On his return home, 
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our traveller’s manuscript fell into the hands of a few of his friends, who ¢on- 
curred in advising him to have it immediately printed. This his modesty has 
hitherto induced him to decline. We have prevailed on him, however, to fur- 
nish us with a few of his letters for insertion in the Port Folio. Should they 
be received by the public with the welcome which we think they merit, they 
will, at no very distant period, be given to the world in the form of a volume. 
—The writer of them being in the number of our friends, we shall fecl 
ourselves personally gratified and obliged by any candid and judicious re- 
tarks with which we may be furnished touching their general character and 
fitness for appearing in such a shape. Ep. 


Visit to Warwick; castle of the earl of Warwick; the Priory; Guy’s Cliff 

house; paintings of Mr. Greathead. 

Tue nature of my business and the mode in which I was deter- 
mined to execute it, obliged me to remain much longer in Bir- 
mingham than I had intended, and it was not until the 22nd of 
August that I bade adieu to this favourite abode of the arts. On 
this day I set off for London, by the way of Warwick, distant 
twenty miles. 

Immediately after passing through Deritend, which is a suburb 
of Birmingham, I noticed the brick walls of a very stately house, 
on a beautiful lawn, a little to the left of the road.—On making in- 
quiry I was told it was once the residence of Mr. Taylor, who suf- 
fered with Dr. Priestley and a few others, from the savage fury of 
a mob in 1791. His house and furniture were burnt; and as a me- 
mento and proof of the licentious wickedness of the people, he per- 
mits the naked walls to remain,—refusing to sell the ground, and 
unwilling to improve it. Mr. Taylor has done as I would have 
done myself under similar circumstances; and to perpetuate more 
fully the maddening folly of a people, I would have reared a pil- 
lar or monument on the spot, with an appropriate inscription, to 
express my detestation of an act which was dishonourable to the 
government, which bade defiance to the laws, made a mockery of 
justice, and set at nought the sacred rights of individuals. Mobs 
are disgraceful to any government or to any people; and in addi- 
tion to the strong arm of the law which should be stretched forth 
to quell the many-headed monster, all lovers of order should unite 
to oppose tumultuous assemblages; and the severest penalties 
ought to be enforced against all who should be found violating the 
bulwark of every man’s right. 
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My seat was on the outside of the coach, which afforded me an 
opportunity of beholding much delightful scenery —A few miles 
from Warwick, on the right of the road, I passed the residence of 
the celebrated Dr. Samuel Parr,—a man who claims the first rank 
in classical literature. His arms were emblazoned on the front of 
his house. I arrived at Warwick about mid-day. 

It being a term for the assizes, I met with considerable difficul- 
ty in procuring a room; but having a letter of introduction to Mr. 
Parks, I found in his hospitality very ample amends for the want 
of accommodation at the inn where the coach had left me. I was 
introduced to a most interesting family, with whom I remained 
several days, enjoying that peculiar gratification which is always 
afforded by unaffected kindness, and genuine politeness. 

I have rarely seen a female with a mind more cultivated than 
that of Mrs. Parks; and with a taste for literature, she possesses 
an affability, not commonly associated with the higher order of fe- 
male talents, which rendered her company and conversation both 
desirable and interesting. 

Her superior mind was evinced on many occasions, and it was 
strongly marked in the advanced state of her children’s education. 
She gave them by her example and by her precepts, ataste for im- 
provement, which was hastened almost beyond their years; and it 
might also be said of them, that they loved learning for learning’s 
sake. 

Warwick is a small town, containing about seven thousand in- 
habitants. The houses are generally good, and the streets well 
paved, neat, and cleanly; they are spacious and regular, forming a 
junction in the centre of the town. The buildings are principally 
of stone, which is easily procured, for the’ whole town is built on 
a soft rock, and all the principal entrances to the town are cut 
through it. Some of the public buildings, as the town hall, and 
the church of St. Nicholas, are worth viewing. The latter has a 
very lofty spire or steeple. 

From the order, quiet, and cleanliness of Warwick, it will soon 
be discovered not to be a place of trade, and that it is not the seat 
of manufactures. The only important one is of worsted for the 
supply of Leicester, Nottingham, and other markets, and is the pro- 
perty of Mr. Parks. 
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The Avon nearly washes the walls of the town, and is here»ra- 
ther a sluggish and turbid stream. 

Warwick has claims to antiquity, and has been the sport of for- 
tune, for it has experienced a variety of fates. The assizes and 
quarter sessions are held here. Adjoining the court-house is the 
jail, which is of free-stone, large, and commodious. I had occa- 
sion to visit it several times, and was much pleased to observe the 
"uncommon cleanliness which was preserved in it. Prisoners are 
not crouded together; one, and sometimes two are lodged in the 
‘same room, each having a decent bed. 

From the jail there is a subterranean communication to the 
court room, to conduct the prisoners when they are summoned to 
their trial. 

I say I had occasion to visit the jail, and as the result of the 
business which called me there has led to some important conclu- 
sions, they will be hereafter related in detail. 

Warwick is not on the direct road to London, but I had taken 
it on my way to the latter place, that I might see the castle,—the 
property of the earl of Warwick. It presents a venerable and 
massive pile, with two towers, and is situated on the northern bank 
of the Avon, which is here very narrow and deep. The cliff on 
which it is built is forty feet above the level of the river, I was 
informed that the deranged state of the finances of the proprietor 
of this very magnificent and princely abode, did not, at the period 
of my visit to it, permit him to occupy it. 

After passing the outer gate and lodge, I proceeded a little way 
on a fine gravel walk to the splendid abode of nobility, and was ush- 
cred from room to room with the ceremony usual on such occa- 
sions, and which scarcely permits visitors to do more than glance 
hastily at the pomp and magnificence which seize on the eyes. The 
furniture, the interior finishing, the paintings, busts, and adjacent 
grounds, are all ina style suited to the magnificence of such a build- 
ing. Most of the bureaus, escrutoires, and tables, were either of 
brass inlaid with steel, or vice versa: some were covered with tor- 
toise shell, curiously inlaid with silver, and the tops of others were 
of various coloured stones, arranged with much taste and neatness. 
Among a vast varicty of objects formed to please the eye of fancy 
and to gratify a luxurious taste, I saw the bed of state in which 
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queen Anne once had slept.* It was sacred, and forbidden to be 
touched by the unhallowed fingers of the plebeian race. To pre- 


vent pollution, a lable was attached to one of the posts as a warn- 
ing to visitors. The paintings have been collected at a great ex- 
pense, and many of them are from the best schools, and by the 
most admired masters; at least you are told such a one is done by 
Corregio, another by Reubens, Titian, Vandyke, &c. Connoisseurs 
might have distinguished the pieces of each master, and said in 
what their peculiar excellencies consisted; but, unversed in mat- 
ters of this sort, I was incapable of designating the fine touches of 
one, or the defects in another. A full length portrait of Francis 
Loyola attracted my notice most particularly, fer the admirable 
and animated expression of the countenance. Another, of Van 
Tromp, the Dutch admiral, who so successfully engaged in seve- 
ral actions, the British fleets, about the close of the seventeenth 
century, is also finely executed. 

He is represented with a broom in his hand, in illustration of 
one he carried at the top-mast head of his ship, declaring he would 
sweep the enemies of his country from the ocean. 

A. mere notice or enumeration of all the paintings which adorn 
the rooms of this magnificent abode, would have taken up much 
more time than strangers are generally allowed. They are per- 
mitted to look, to gaze, and to wonder, but not to examine and to 
criticise. A painting in full size of Charles II, on horseback, when 
viewed at the proper distance and place, i. e. from the opposite end 
of a long and narrow passage, has a fine effect, and the figures al- 
most seem to be in motion. 

The armoury, which fills a spacious room, is more for the pomp 
and parade of show, than for utility. It consists of a very conside- 
rable collection of curious guns, swords, pistols, cannons, dag- 
gers, shields, helmets, bows, arrows, &c. The armour which was 
worn by Guy, earl of Warwick, when he slew the Danish champi- 
on, Colbrand, was shown to me; as was also the covering of finely 
polished stecl wire, formed into little rings, which once graced the 


* The castle suffered to a great amount from an accidental fire in 1694 
{t was re-built by the aid of parliament, and by a gift from queen Anne. To 
this circumstance may be probably owing tle respect which is paid to her 
memory, mm preserving with so much care the bed just mentioned. 
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person of the Amazonian queen Elizabeth. Here was a complete 
coat of mail, such as was worn formerly by warriors inthe tented 
field. Such things carries the mind back toa period, when English~ 
men had scarcely emerged from the darkness and barbarity of their 
origin; and were as much unlike their progeny in their habits, 
manners, and education, as the latter are from the rude and unpo- 
lished savage of the wilderness. 

Taste and elegance adorn the grounds adjacent, and belonging 
to this spacious and superb mansion. Disposed in the finest style, 
intersected by beautiful serpentine gravel walks, with here and 
there a verdant copse and grove, the visitor is insensibly led on to 
indulge in the charms of rural beauties, while silence invites him 
to pleasing contemplation. 

On an ascending grass-plat is the green-house, which is very 
large, and filled with flowers and shrubs from every quarter of the 
habitable globe. In the centre of the room, elevated a few feet 
from the ground, on a white marble pedestal, is the beautiful vase 
of the same stone, which was dug out of the ruins of Herculaneum, 
and presented to the earl of Warwick, by his relation the late Mr. 
Hamilton, who, at the time of its discovery was minister from the 
court of Great Britain, to that of Naples. This fine monument of 
the taste of the ancients, and of the perfection to which they had 
brought the art ef sculpture, could contain, as I was told, about 
sixty gallons. The upper and exterior edge was adorned, in alto 
relievo, with heads, festoons, bunches of grapes, &c. all of which 
were in the best preservation, except one head, which had been 
supplied by a modern artist. 

In front of the castle and grounds belonging to it, is the “ soft 
flowing Avon,’’—a stream which is rendered memorable from be- 
ing that on which the prince of the drama was born.* 

Near to the castle was formerly a bridge over the Avon of 
twelve arches. As rendering the domain too public, it has been 
demolished within a few years, and its place supplied by a very 
handsome one a few hundred yards above. 


* Shakspeare drew his first breath at Stratford, about nine miles from 
Warwick, and was interred in the parish church there, in 1564. Of the birth- 
place of this great and original genius, I shall speak hereafter. 
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Guy’s tower is within fifty yards of the castle. I ascended to 
the top of it by a circular flight of one hundred and thirty-three 
steps, and from thence had a view of four counties, and a part of 
Coventry. 





Adjacent to Warwick, but on the opposite side from the castle, 
is the “ Priory,” an ancient building, the seat of Christopher Wise, 
esquire. 

At the time of my visit, it was uninhabited, the owner having 
forsaken the old mansion for a residence in Somersetshire, in con- 
sequence of an unfortunate alliance in marriage. 

This place has all the charms of rural scenery;—fine groves, 
beautiful lawns, extensive gravel walks, a well cultivated garden, 
and here and there through the adjacent grounds, a majestic oak, 
the growth of centuries, casting its dark shade over the green plats, 
but it had not the charms of socicty. 

All was lonely, dull, and gloomy. Neither the lowing of the 
herd, the bleating of sheep, nor the barking of the watch-dog, ar- 
rested the notice of the visitor, and aroused him from the reverie 
which such a place was calculated to produce. The interesting 
objects of this rural spot produced a less pleasing effect on the 
mind, from the silence which here reigned triumphant, without the 
presence of animated nature. 

One mile from Warwick, and immediately on the bank of the 
Avon, is Guy’s cliff house, so called from the steep bank on which 
the mansion is built, and because it was once the habitation of Guy, 
earl of Warwick. It is now the seat of Bertie Greathead, esqr. 
and is about one hundred and fifty yards on the right of the road 
which leads to Coventry. How different this from the seat just 
described. 

I was alone when [I visited this place, and I had an agreeable 


walk, principally through meadows, before I got into the main road 
to Coventry. 


Guy’s cliff house is said to be the place whither he retired and 
closed his life as a hermit, after he had defeated Colbrand. 

A pit or cell about twelve feet deep, and five feet wide cut in 
the rock on which the gothic building stands, is shown as the place 
wherein he lived; and visiters are also shown a rude statue, in the 
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ancient chapel, cut out of the rock, eight feet eleven inches in 
height, as being an exact representation of this renowned champion.* 
Sir William Dugdale, in his antiquities of Warwickshire, as- 
serts, that in Guy’s cell the bones of St. Dubritius the Saxon, were 
found. I am not disposed to scrutinize the truth of these legends, 
nor will I doubt their veracity. As no moral ill results from their 
being told, I will allow others to be gratified as I was, at their recital. 
The Avon at this spot is a deep sluggish stream, bordered on 
one side by fertile meadows, and on the other by steep banks. On 
one of the most abrupt of these, and almost on the verge of the 
precipice, stands the spacious and elegant mansion of Mr. Great- 
head. My visit to this romantic and delightful spot, was less to 
view its antiquities, or to inquire into the circumstances connected 
with the life of Guy, than to see the paintings of Mr. Greathead’s 
son, who was represented to me as having attained a perfection in 
the art which had given him a high celebrity, and rendered his 
death a national calamity. He died a few years since in Italy, m 
the twenty-third year of his age. Mr. Greathead was said to be 
one of the most accomplished men in Europe, uniting all the high- 
er qualities of the gentleman, with the acquirements of the scholar. 
He had been the constant companion of his son in his travels, em- 
bracing every opportunity which Europe could furnish of improv- 
ing his talents, and directing his taste to proper subjects; when 
death, that relentless tyrant, who mows down all without distinc- 
tion, and summons with arbitrary will, whomsoever he pleases, cut 
short the brilliant career of this extraordinary genius, and blasted 


* The celebrated combat between the English earl and the Danish giant, 
historians say took place in the reign of Athelstan, near the city of Wimches- 
ter. Though the tale is much enveloped in fable, yet the “ ground work of 
the history” says Mr. Milner, “is founded on so many ancient records, and 
supported by innumerable traditions, as likewise by a great number of monu- 
ments still existing, or that existed until of late, that to reject it savors of 
scepticism.” Certain monuments aid the tradition on this subject. Thus it 
is recorded in the city of Winchester, that in the north wall of the city, there 
is a turret called Athelstan’s chair, from which the king is said to have view- 
ed the combat. There was also at one time a representation of the battle, in 
stone, in the wall of the city; and at Guy’s cliff “two statues were shown, one 
of avery tall man, the other of a little man, in the attitude of fighting.” The 
axe which Colbrand used was preserved fer many years in the cathedral 
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forever the flattering hopes of his parents and friends. His paint- 
ings have passed the ordeal of criticism by the first masters, and’ 
have been equally admired for their design and execution. His 
portraits are said to be inimitable likenesses; and he finished one 
of himself, not inferior to any other. 

I recognized among many others, the strongly marked and ex- 
pressive countenance of Bonaparte, which he had taken from the 
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original in Paris. 

For a copy of an historical piece taken from one in the Louvre, 
he had been offered five hundred guineas. 

In a country where genius is so much fostered, and the arts so 
liberally rewarded, what a loss is such a man! If such were the 
productions of so juvenile an artist, what was not to have been ex- 
' pected from his pencil, at maturer years, when his taste had been 
improved, his judgment strengthened, and his mind more richly 
and amply stored? 

The valuable library of Mr. Greathead occupies a distinct and 
spacious apartment: it is filled with several thousand volumes, 
and a number of natural and artificial curiosities. While some 
other visitors were strolling through the apartments, I remained 
in the library. The furniture is suited to the mansion, and evin- 
ces the fine taste of the proprietor. 

In the entrance hall my attention was arrested by a number of 
statues in plaster, but especially by one of the celebrated Venus de 
Medici; a few marble busts of exquisite sculpture, also attracted 
and demanded my notice. 

The grounds attached to this princely abode, are disposed in 
an appropriate stile. After spending a few hours at this seques- 
tered, beautiful, and highly cultivated spot, the abode of science 
and of taste, and in former days, the retreat and burial place of a 
renowned champion; I returned to Warwick most highly gratified. 


Savannah, Geo. March, 1814. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ANSWER TO REMARKS ON INSTINCTIVE IMPULSES. 


Mr. O.upscHoo., 

Your correspondent’s second criticism of my last pamphlet on 
Instinctive Impulses is written with an asperity, which I could not 
have anticipated when I made the extract of one or two paragraphs 
from the pen of a lawyer in the Edinburgh Review. 

As laws have not been enacted by inspired men, and were many 
of them introduced at a less enlightened period than the present, 
without a development of inconveniences by experience, the En- 
glish writer with propriety, recommends the abolition of absurd 


formalities, of which individuals, (not the expounders of the law) 


too frequently avail themselves, to defeat equitable claims, or to 
set aside just titles. 

Your correspondent in his first criticism, accused me of a trick 
of the most glaring and disingenuous kind, in endeavouring to fire- 
hossess the female frortion of my readers in my favour, and now 
charges me with ungenerous and absurd accusations of the gentle- 
men of the bar, throughout the United States: surely I have not 
displayed much policy in this selection of my objects for a combat; 
for who would not prefer a controversy with Ladies to one with 
Lawyers—in truth, I neither intended to flatter the former nor to 
offend the latter, and it was with equal surprise and regret, that I 
found myself suspected with thinking that the gentlemen of the bar 
one and all deserved the gallows. Fortunately for me your corres- 
pondent, appealing to my candour, asks whether I have not found 
as much information, refinement, and private worth amongst them 
as in Europe, and I thank him for the opportunity thus afforded of 
expressing with sincerity, my high estimation of their learning, elo- 
quence, and integrity, combined with polished manners and cordial 
hospitality: I could with pleasure say more, but must restrain the 
Impulse, lest the language of truth should be misconstrued into 
flattery to avert further acrimony. 

If a government were to prescribe 2 particular mode to build 
houses, I should not expect architects or builders to relinquish 
their professions, because they could not prevail upon the govern- 
ment to introduce more convenient plans; neither can I condemn 
lawyers for adhering to preceding incengruities, because legisla- 
tors have not established perfection in jurisprudence. 
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The author of the paragraphs quoted by me from the Edinburgh 
Review, after “ unfolding the sources of that superstitious veneration, 
which veils the head indiscriminately to whatever has long stood 
in the place of worship, and which considers frecedent and usage, 
as at least equal in authority to eguity and common sense,” laments 
with lord Hale, that, “ sages are afraid to reform the laws,” and 
concludes with expressing his astonishment, “ at the singular adhe- 
rence of the American States to the common law of England, a 
system in many points equally repugnant to their government and 
their circumstances.” 

Can it be denied that there are different forms of proceedings 
in the several states, and that there are different rates of interest 
for money? In short, must not every candid man allow the proprie- 
ty of graduai improvements, for simplicity and uniformity?—Your 
correspondent indeed, gives an instance of speeily process in Penn- 
sylvania for the recovery of a claim, but does not the daw’s delay, of 
which Shakspeare complained, exist in other states? Having men- 
tioned interest, let me ask whether the ancient law is founded in 
justice which prohibits compound interest? Suppose a mortgagee 
after postponement from lenity and after the delays of foreclosure 
proceedings in chancery, obtains payment after the expiration of fil- 
teen years, will not his debtor have gained about 8,000 dollars on the 
retention of 10,000 dollars so long?—~Does not the law in this case 
encourage the borrower to witiioid payment of his loan, and is it 
equitable that a debtor should be tempted by the law itself to a 
breach of punctuality, and an act of injustice?—~A thief may pur- 
loin a small sum, but here a defendant may keep your money for 
several years with the law to support him, and even when the 
chancellor gives his decree, how does the mortgagee’s account 


stand? viz. 





Loss by not receiving campound interest, - - $8,000 
Cost of lawyers and travelling, = - - - - 500 
Vexations apprehension and risk, : - 1,000 
Sacrifices to meet engagements in consequence of 
mortgager’s default, - - - - - 1,000 
10,500 





What is he allowed? - - costs, - - $10. 
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cui 
After this the mortgager appeals to gain further delay, and a 
similar result takes place after the mortgagee perhaps has lost his 
health or his life. 
I acknowledge with satisfaction, that I have enjoyed the hilari- 
ty of the firesides of gentlemen of the bar, and partaken of their 





hospitality, with, “ the feast of reason and the flow of soul;”’ but I 
never retired with ingratitude and malignity, to pena sentence of 
invective and reproach; of this heavy accusation, my conscience 
acquits me, and I trust that your correspondent will eraze this count 
from his declaration. He will never find me one of those, who, 
“ having visited this country for my own gratification, afterwards 
abuse it for the amusement of friends abroad” —The natural desire 
to see perfection in those we love, makes us solicitous to have lit- 
tle defects removed, and a similar impudse prompted me cursorily 
to intimate that the laws were capable of improvement—Law I 
admit is the security of life and property, and expenditures on 
courts and jurists are the price we pay for liberty; but may not use- 
less forms and unnecessary circumlocution, render protection more 
burthensome than is requisite? I have seen fortifications strength- 
ened, by the removal of superfluous and endangering outworks— 
[ have perceived religion purified by the abolition of frivolous ri- 
tuals, and I imagine that laws may be simplified by expunging 
some useless formalities. 

Upon reconsideration of yourcorrespondent’s remarks, I am 
induced to hope that he is a friend in disguise, who deeming my 
essay calculated to do good, has adopted this apparently unkind 
mode to bring it into notice, and to draw me into the field of ar- 
gument, where he says, he will be happy to break a lance with me 
on some future day. 

As my disposition is to avoid controversy, and as I perceive 
that my formidable antagonist has the power to “ make the worse 
appear the better cause,” I must decline his challenge—Should I 
have the happiness to become acquainted with him, I will apply 
to him the anecdote related of the king of Prussia, who seeing ge- 
neral Laudon modestly stationed at the bottom of his table, ex- 
claimed, “ come up general, I had rather have vou on my side than 
opposed to me.’’— 
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It will require time to particularise evil, and to suggest reme- 


dies in compliance with your correspondent’s request; for I am 
convinced that he would not wish me to be precipitate in reforma- 
tion. If, however, he will kindly cooperate, I think we may diminish 
litigation about one-third, and thereby add much tranquillity, if even 
we shall not augment the security of the community. I can fancy 
him to exclaim, “ a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 


ASIATICUS. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We have just glanced with great satisfaction through the last 
number of the “ Emporium of Arts and Sciences,’’ conducted by 
professor Cooper, of Dickinson college, and published by Kimber 
and Richardson, of this city. In the estimation of those acquainted 
with the vast and varied resources of the editor, conjoined with his 
attention and never-tiring industry, his name alone must stamp a 
value onevery work in which he is concerned. In furnishing materi- 
als for that which we are now considering, he appears to move peculi- 
arly within his own province. For the extent and correctness of his 
knowledge of the principles and processes of the arts and manu- 
factures, in Great Britain, France, and elsewhere, perhaps Mr. 
Cooper is inferior to no man of the present or of any former pe- 
riod. Hissources of information appear to have been books, cor- 
respondence by letter, and personal observation; and he has evi- 
dently profited most amply of them all. His business now is 
merely to empty on paper a part of the rich and multifarious store- 
house of his mind, and a volume is formed. 

Into the last number, in particular, the editor has contrived to 
throw a great variety of matter, all of it important, and some of it 
not a little curious and amusing. As a specimen of the latter, we 
extract the following “ Remarks” from his own pen, warmly re- 
commending the entire work to public attention. 


The preceding series of papers on isinglass, glue, rope-making, and tea 
trays, suggest methods of saving scraps and fragments that would otherwise 
be thrown away as useless. The parings of leather might be further applied, 
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as in England, to the making of snuff boxes, pocket inkstands, segar boxes, 
&c. The articles are reduced to shavings, macerated in warm water, and 
pressed in moulds of the required shape and size. They are then dried and 
varnished, the black with black japan, the brown with amber varnish. 

In the hot summer of the year 1780 (the summer of the memorable lord 
George Gordon Ricts) I attended during the long vacation of the colleges at 
Oxford, a course of anatomical lectures under Mr. Sheldon (who afterward 
published on the anatomy of the lymphatic system.) After that course, I, with 
several other anatomical students, attended veterinary dissections at a reposi- 
tory for dead horses in St. John’s, Clerkenwell. 1 there was taught how use- 
fully the meanest and most trifling articles might be employed under the di- 
rection of scientific skill: and I have from that time ceased to wonder at the 
pre-eminence in manufactures which the English have obtained, who so well 
know the value of saving and of using, what the negligent ignorance of foreign 
artists would abandon as worthless. We have a tolerably good poem on the 
life and death of a blood horse, “ The high mettled racer,” tracing his pro- 
gress from being the favourite of the turf, through all the grades of hardships, 
till he is worn out with hunger, labour and blows, in the cart of the scaven- 
ger; I fear, a faithful account, not much to the credit of British humanity. lt 
will now trace the progress of a dead horse through all the stages of his post- 
humous utility, greatly to the credit of the skill and frugality of that most in- 
genious people, as economical manufacturers. 

A gentleman’s horse dies. The routine of disposing of the dead animal, is 
this. 

He is sent to the saddler, who gives credit for him at a guinea. The saddler 
gives notice to the currier, who has the horse conveyed to some repository for 
dead horses; where he is skinned, and the currier takes away the skin, leaving 
the carcase. The skin, is depiled by lime, dressed and tanned in the usual 
way: the offal of the skin cut off by the currier is sold to the glue maker: the 
offal of the leather during the process or after tanning, is laid by and sold to 
the makers of snuff-boxes, &c. 

The dead horse is a subject for dissection to young students in compara- 
tive anatomy, who pay for the licence of going to the repository, a guinea a 
quarter. The flesh is then cut off, boiled, and sold to people who hawk it 
about the streets of London in wheelbarrows, as cat's meat and dog’s meat, 
at 1 1-2d. per lb. 

The hoofs, are sold to the makers of Prussian blue. The bones, are sold 
to two descriptions of manufacturers: Ist, to the makers of cart-grease, who re- 
side at the outskirts of London, and boil the bones for the sake of the fat and 
marrow; which, when cold, is skimmed off, and mixed witi: an equal quanti- 
ty of tar to make the composition necessary to grease carriage wheels. Or, 
secondly, they are sold to the manufacturers of volatile alkali, who make spirit 
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of hartshorn, aiid sal ammoniac out of them, by distilling in large iron cylind- 
ers. The bones thus boiled down, used in my time, to be sent back again to 
a steam mill near St. John’s, Clerkenwell, where they were ground into a coarse 
powder, and sold as a top dressing for grain crops. T.C. 


Delaplaine’s Repository of the portraits and lives of the heroes, philosophers, 
and statesmen of America. 


Proposals for a semi-annual publication entitled as above, have 
been this moment placed in our hands. Believing the work cal- 
culated to prove creditable to our country—to awaken and diffuse 
among us sentiments of patriotism and honourable devotion to 
the American character, we hail its intended appearance with a pe- 
culiar welcome, and hasten with pleasure to announce it to the pub- 
lic. The forward state of our arrangements for the present number 


of the Port Folio, prevents us from dwelling onit at this time. We 
must therefore, till another occasion, rest content with recommend- 
ing it to the patronage of our fellow citizens, and wishing it a de- 


gree of success, corresponding to the laudable views of its pub- 
lisher. 


TxeEauthor of the original anecdotes of Peter the Great, we un- 
derstand, has now in the press, another edition of that work. He 
proposes to enrich this volume with many new anecdotes of that 
celebrated personage. Every thing connected with Russia has be- 
come unusually interesting. The important part which she is act- 
ing on the theatre of nations, renders us peculiarly alive to the ge- 
nius of a monarch, who first reformed the ferocious and turbulent 
character of his people, superseded brutal force by law and justice, 
and by the cembined agency of arts and letters, turned savages in- 
to men. 
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at AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
ne : The following persons have been elected members of that body 
f since January, 1813: 
FOREIGN. 
ers, 

Andrew John Rezius, professor of natural history, &c. in the 
wae iniversity of Lund, in Sweden. : 
z Constant Dumeril, professor of zoology in the Jardin des 
- | Plantes, &c. Paris. 
to , DOMESTIC. 

e- 6 Alexander Wilson, ornithologist, (since deceased); 
ib- : George Pollok; 
er Benjamin R. Morgan; 
Ve § John Sergeant; 
d- § Nicholas Biddle; 
le- i W. P.C. Barton, M. D.; 
b- : William Meredith; 
: Charles Chauncey; 
’ Reuben Haines; 
" | William Hemble, junior; 
™ James Cutbush; 
at Reverend Frederick Beasley, D. D. provost of the Univer- 


: sity of Pennsylvania; all of Philadelphia. 
t- : John E. Hall, of Baltimore. 
3 N.S. Allison, M. D. of Burlington, Newjersey. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY--FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ODE ON GENIUS. BY H. C. KNIGHT. 


HuncGer blight thee, and thy Peers! 
Surfeiture thy dreams await! 
PrenuRY! mid clouds of fears, 
With Scorn and cold Neglect, sit’st thou in ghastly state! 
Hast thou heart of flint or steel? 
Meagre Prince of mining care! 
Can’st not mortal gauntness feel? 
Bid’st thou Genius feed on air? 
Hunger shrink thee, ruthless foe! 
Repletion rack thy fitful rest! 
Seek thy nurse, to Famine go, 
Drain again her barren breast! 
Incompetent thine art is found, 
To pinion Genius to the ground. 
As veil the sun eclipsing clouds, 
So Genius haggard Want enshrouds. 
As bursts through clouds the solar beam, 
So Worth through mists of wo will gleam; 
So blazon Genius to deserv’d esteem. 
Blush, Scotia, blush, thy Burns was poor; 
Misfortune dar’d on him to lower, 
An heir unstinted to the Muses’ dower. 
Still look’d he in Fortune’s face, and smil’d; 
Still warbled he on his wood-notes wild; 
And cares discarded, in their stead, 
With Love, and his coy Muse, poetic dalliance led. 
Genius not local bars oppose, 
Though Penury scowl o’er his way:— 
Imposing Jounson proudly rose, 
Majestic burst through clouds to day, 
Drowning in floods of light, his glimmering, fading foes. 
A flower on greenest banks of Helicon, 
Full blown, ere others bud, rose CHATTERTON. 
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Cowl’d ina mist of black distress, was by, 
Foul fiend of sooty wing, Adversity! 
Who daily round the flower did walk, 

Till, last, unwatch’d, he pluckt it from its stalk. 
Idol belov’d! whom Muses vaunting cite, 
(Akin to iater Dermody and White,) 

Thy Muse, enmask’d, in antique garb bedight, 
Hid not thy mental sun’s unwonted light, 

Too soon, alas! withdrawn, and set in endless night! 

For no meteor Hope, shed her gladdening ray, 

Through the fogs of affliction, eclipsing thy day. 
Couns! to Lyrists not entire unknown, 

Born wed to woes, peculiarly thine own, 

Yet, intermittent, through the shades thy star of genius shone. 

When deigned thy pensive harp to sigh its touching tone. 

Lo! DrypEn stemming the repugnant tide, 

The stubborn wave surmounting with indignant pride. 
Alas! with truth it should be said, 

Immortal Dryden wrote for bread, 

And many a brainless hind far more luxuriant fed! 
Famish’d—he drank Castalian dews! 
Humble—he woo’d the loftiest Muse! 

Oft with the inspiring, and adoring Nine, 

Held his rapt spirit colloquy divine. 

Proudly thy name the tide of Time shall bear, 

Triumphant riding through the distant, unborn year! 

And Orway, heart-appealing bard, 

Doom’d wast thou to struggle hard; 

Though true to Nature swell’d thy lays, 
Thy patronage was—starveling praise! 

Lo, BuTLER, laughing-genius ripe! 

Worthy thy peerless Archetype! 

Thou Bard of two-edged wit! thou Man of various lore! 

Complaining Echoes murmur thou wast poor. 





But genius such as thine, 
Needs not a lisp of mine, 
That Kings did quote, and_Courtiers admire, 
Thy colonelling Sir Hudi¥fas, and disputatious Squire; 
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Who did such featly charge at holy Bigots fire. 
Fortune! though thou scowl and lower, 
Mightier than thou is Genius found! 
Penury! he spurns thy power, 
Firm to chain him to the ground! 
Let drop the sympathetic tear, 
O’er humbled Genius wail. 
CERVANTES was to Want an heir, 
Quixote conceiv’d in jail! 
That child of learning, child of fun, 
Enamour’d Humour’s,darling son;-- 
To kindred souls, alas! an ill-according tale! 
Father of Genius! Homer, thou, 
Though ever-verdant chaplets now, 
Entwine thy hoary, sainted brow, 
Wast doom’d to stroll and sing; 
Though oft thy home was bleakest air, 
And storms behowl’d thy rugged lair, 
Constrain’d the scorn of fools to bear, 
Thy Muse ne’er flagg’d her wing. 
Peace to thy Shade, great Master of the Epic Lyre! 
And, oh! prophetic tell—if mortal may aspire! 
What unborn Bard shall wed thy widowed Muse of fire! 
Oft doom’d to suffer while on earth; 
Born under baleful star, 
To fight through Envy’s war, 
Triumphant Genius springs to birth. 
While these to Civic honours rise, 
And those make Peru’s mines their prize, 
No sordid care his vision haunts, 
For intellectual wealth he pants, 
And scorning grovelling Lucre’s taunt, 
Toils proudly through the labyrinth of want. 
All hail! Tempéan vales! Idalian bowers! 
Strong-featur’d Cliffs! and moon-reflected Towers! 
Dear haunts that Genius woos, 
Congenial to his Muse. 
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Stretch’d on the moss-grown bank, I see thee now, 
A melancholy grandeur decks thy brow; 
Deep lines of thought spread o’er thy cheeks 
And thine eyes’ frenzy thy rapt soul bespeaks. 
Boundless thy fame shall fly, 
Each rancorous shaft defy, 
And though thine high-born offspring sleep-—shall never die. 
Though Envy rob thee of thy due, 
Envy, mother of the viper breed! 
And Prejuaice that looks askew, 
Daughter of Envy, jaundice-eyed; 
With all their carping force allied, 
Are blind to award thy rightful meed;—~ 
Their strength shall fail to tear thy bays, 
Or blot thy name from after days; 
For, when thy spirit quits the earth, 
Thy death shall prove thy second birth. 
From the womb of the tomb, 
Will pinion’d Merit, soaring rise; 
There Fame is born, there Envy dies. 
Be grave-paid honours, GEntvs, thine, 
Be thine ashes held divine! 


LINES 
Written at the Falls of the Passaick 


ix a wild tanquil vale fringed with forests of green, 
Where Nature had fashioned a soft sylvan scene, 
The retreat of the ring-dove, the haunt of the deer 
Passaick in silence roll’d gentle and clear. 


No grandeur of prospect astonish’d the sight, 

No abruptness sublime mingled awe with delight; 
Here the wild flowret blossom’d, the elm proudly wav’d, 
And pure was the current the green banks that lav’d. 


But the spirit that rul’d o’er the thick tangled wood, 


And deep in its gloom fix’d his murky abode, 
VOL. IU. 3R 
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Who lov’d the rude scenes that the whirlwind deforms 
And gloried in thunders, and lightning, and storms, 


All flush’d from the tumuit of battle he came, 

Where the red men encountered the children of flame, 
The noise of the warwhoop still rang in his ears, 

And a fresh bleeding scalp as a trophy he bears. 


Oh! deep was the horror, and fierce was the fight, 
When the eyes of the red men were shrouded in night, 
When by strangers invaded, by strangers destroyed, 
They ensanguin’d the fields their forefathers enjoy’d. 


Lo! the sons ofthe forest in terror retire, 


Pale savages chase them with thunder and fire, 


In vain whirls the war-club, in vain twang's the bow, 
With thunder and fire are his warriors laid low. 


From defeat and from carnage the fierce spirit came, 
His breast was a tumult, his passion was flame; 
Despair swells his heart, fury maddens his ire, 

And black scowls his brow, o’er his eye-balls of fire. 


With a glance of disgust he the landscape survey’d, 

With its fragrant wild flowers and its wide spreading shade, 
Where Passaick meanders in silence unseen, 

So transparent its waters, its surface serene. 


He riv’d the green hills, the wild woods he laid low, 
He bade the pure stream in new channels to flow, 
He rent the rude rocks, the steep precipice gave, 
And hurl’d down the chasm the thundering wave. 


A scene of strange ruin he scatter’d around, 

Where cliff pil’d on cliff in stern majesty frown’d, 
Where shades of thick foliage embrown’d the dark wood, 
And rainbow and mist mark’d the turbulent flood. 


Countless moons have since pass’d in the long lapse of time. 
Cultivation has softened the fractures sublime, 

The care of the white man has lighten’d the shade, 

And dispell’d the dark gloom from the thicket and glade 
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But the stranger still gazes with wondering eye 

On rocks rudely torn and groves mounted on high, 
Still delights on the cliff’s dizzy border to roam 
Where the torrent leaps headlong embosom’d in foam. 


— 


A MERCHANT'S COMPLAINT. 


In a cold empty warehouse I peevishly write, 

With no spark to warm, but the Muse’s dim light; 
Dim light! ay, to me—for these coquetish lasses, 
Shed all their bright radiance on pitiful asses, 
While I am left pining alone in the dark, 

And praying, in vain, for one—only one, spark; 
Which I ne’er can obtain, though so humbly I bow, 
And flatter these coy ones with many a vow; 
Though I swear to be faithful to them and to Love, 
If they’d only but warm me with sparks from above; 
Though I tell them how oftenI puzzle my brains, 

And beg that their Museshifs would pity my pains: 

But, alas! I am spurn’d from their shrine with disgrace— 
“ Thou merchant! begone, learn to herd with thy race! _ 
“In vain ’tis thou begg’st the bard’s glittering wing, 

‘‘ In vain, that thou seekest with poets to sing, 

“Tn vain, would’st thou soar, like a poet, from man, 

‘¢ Remain where thou art with thy gold-seeking clan! 

‘‘No fire is needful in paltry accounts, 

“ Such fire would falsify real amounts; 

“© Invention to you should we dare to impart, 

‘¢’*T would soon grow subservient to mercantile art; 

“ Each page it would silent and slowly invade, 

“ Of your daybook and ledger—then credit would fade; 

“ You’d have lyrical journals, iambic receifits, 

“ Your 4lotter you’d fill with your amorous feats; 

“ In blank verse you’d draw notes, if we let you alone, 

“ And sign other gentlemen’s names for your own; 

‘«‘ You’d draw dills on the public for praise or for fame, 

“ Which would all be frotested and ruin your name; 
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“ To grant your request would be doing a wrong, 
“ For then we’d have nothing but very bad song; 
“ One merchant would set an example for dozens, 
“ (Though they’re no more like poets than sixty-third cousins ) 
“Your whole tribe of merchants, of captains, and sailors, 
“ Would be steering for fame like a fleet of dull whalers; 
“ And Mercury, god of thieves, merchants, and money, 
‘6 'W ould issue his mandates in accents of honey. 
“From Olympus’ vast heights to the furthermost region, 
“ His subjects from him would all catch the contagion, 
“ The market for poetry soon would grow dud, 
“ When like cocoa and coffee the market was full, 
“ And from one to another your lines would be toss’d, 
“ A going, a going! at less than prime cost!” 
J. H. 
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POOR MARGARET DWY. BY H. C. KNIGHT. 


“Ts not that Margaret by the fence, 
Tying her tattered shawl together?” 


Yes—the poor girl that’s lost her sense; 
And wanders out this bitter weather. 


Rise with the sun, and you will see 
Her narrow path-way o’er the dew; 
And late at evening, o’er the lea, 
Her pallid visage meets your view. 


In moody laughter chattering wild, 
She’ll stand and talk, of ’kerchief bare; 
Anon, become a little child, 
And sob aloud, and vacant stare. 


Oft I have wept to see her weep, 
For she was once a blithsome maid; 
Till lull’d in love’s oblivious sleep, 
She was by ruffian man betray’d. 


Qh! when her William prov’d unkind, 
And from her to the army fled; 
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She lost the treasure of her mind, 
And ieft her sense among the dead. 


Poor Margaret once was Virtue’s child, 
And cherish’d with the fondest care; 
But now she wanders dark and wild, 
A maniac, lovely in despair. 


Her father lives beyond the Mill, 
And hopes to lure her senses home; 
Her childless mother loves her still, 
And grieves to see her senseless roam. 


‘‘Oh!” she will say “ my Meggy dear! 

I would not go—the chill air blows;-~’’ 
‘““ No, dearest mother! do not fear; 

I will not go,’”’—and out she goes. 


Poor thing! she knows not what she will; 
She’ll feel the cold, and not complain; 
She’ll beat her bosom blue and chill, 


And love the pleasure of the pain. 


See, Margaret’s gown is torn and tatter’d, 
And bleed her feet with many a thorn; 
Oh! as her gown, her mind is shatter’d, 
By the cold world’s reproach and scorn. 


But few short months, and all would say, 
When they this ruin’d maniac met, 
Or at the church, or by the way:— 
“‘ Good-day,” to gentle Margaret. 


For then she wore a rosy cheek, 
And had a smile for rich and poor; 
And pensile from her blushing neck, 
Her William Gartrand’s miniature. 


But since lorn Margaret Dwy has given 
Enticing man her sex’s jewel; 

Few friends has she save pitying heaven, 

For heaven is kind when friends are cruel. 
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PART SECOND. 
“ One, two; one, two; false was my Willey! 
Hush! my poor heart, thou throbbing fawn!’ 











‘ 


‘Tis Margaret, and the eve is chilly, 


Poor undone thing! her sense is gone. 


One hour, her heart’s with tempests tost, 
Next, calm and sunny as high noon; 
One hour, her brain with frenezis crost, 

Next, dull and cheerless as the moon. 


“ Trust not to man,” will Margaret say, 
For he will swear, and then deceive ye; 

He’ll win your love, and then betray, 
And to a scoffing world will leave ye.”’ 
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Sometimes she’il tell of all her shame, 
And virtue call a precious pearl;— 

*“ But William was not all to blame, 
Poor Margaret was a silly girl!’ 


‘¢ Qh! my poor heart, ’twas done to prove me. 
Dear Meggy is not yet forgot!— 

My Willey!—did not Willey love me? 
I lov’d my Willey—did I not? 


* Hush! crying baby!—-lul-la-bye! 
Sleep on thy mother’s aching breast! 
Hush! dying baby! do not die! 
Ah! die—in heaven is better rest! 


“ My suckling died!—-he’s cold and dead! 
I’ll find his little grave, and weep! 

When Willey shall his Margaret wed, 
No more my innocent shall sleep. 


“ My Willey is not dead?—-no!—no! 
But where is Margaret?—all forlorn! 
Well, well, poor Margaret soon must go— 
They whisper Margaret’s sense is gone! 
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“Feel my poor heart—one, two; one two; 


Ha! little starling, what a rage! 
Stop fluttering, this will never do; 
Poor bird! it can’t get out the cage!” 


Alas! frail, erring human nature! 
Passions corrode and taint the heart; 
Indulged—they mar each mental feature: 
Restrained—becoming grace impart. 


And virtue is a jewel rare, 

Which brighter grows the more we use; 
But when neglected by the fair, 

Will tarnish, and its value lose. 


Should ever William Gartrand hear 
The ruin of his Margaret Dwy; 
Oh! many a pang his breast will tear, 

Ofkeen regret, and agony. 


For, senseless, still her lot is grief, 
Else, why so pallid as a corse? 
Ah! ignorance is faint relief, 
And intervals of sense—remorse. 


— 


MOONLIGHT—A CANZONET. BY THE SAME. 


How delightsome by moonlight to muse on the Hills, 
Ere the dew from the vials of heaven distils; 
When the features of nature are softened serene, 
And our minds sympathetic attune to the scene. 


Her fragrance the prodigal Season bestows; 
The moon-shadows dance when young Zephyrus blows; 
While o’er the rapt-senses half-dying there floats, 

From the night-bird a few sadly-musical notes. 


Our souls in such seasons devotional rise, 
And through the gray vista up-soar to the skies; 

There perch on the MANTLE OF LOVE, and impart 
Warm, hallow’d emotions, untainted by art. 
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CHANSON IMPROVISE’E. 
To alady who maintained that we are all fond of scolding. 


BELLE, je n’en disconviens pas, 
Ton discours en raison abonde, 
Oui, tout va grondant ici-bas, 

Et la-haut le tonnerre gronde. 
Méme la gent des saints pourpris 
Semble a gronder souvent se plaire: 
Quoi de mieux que du paradis 
Suivre la conduite exemplaire? 


Combien de fois dame Junon 

A mons. Jupin lava la téte, 
Quand du terrestre cotillon 
Hallait faire la conquéte! 

Et ne sait-on pas que Vulcain, 
Jaloux des flammes conjugales, 
A son immortelle catin 

Fit souvent force mercuriales? 


Maints du sexe a barbe au menton 

A gronder assez bien s’escriment; 
Méme il en est, le croira-t’on? 

Qui dans ce grand talent vous priment: 
Et lespiégle hymen par ébat, 

Par fois joint grondeur et grondeuse; 
Lors faut ouir le beau sabbat 

Qui régne en leur case orageuse! 


Mais de Thémis suivons les lois, 

A teus, justice soit rendue: 

Tout l’univers crie a la fois 

Qu’a ton sexe la palme est due. 

Quel orgueil! que ’homme eit pour but, 
Pauvre et chétive créature, 

D’exceller le prime attribut 

Du chef-d’ceuvre de la nature! 
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Voila dans ce cercle pompeux 
Comme Iris brille sur son si¢ge! 

La douceur embellit ses yeux, 

Le souris sur sa bouche si¢ge; 

Ses lévres distillent le miel, 

Son front candide est sans mélange; 
Prés d’elle on croit jouir du ciel; 
Elie est parfaite, c’est un ange. 


Mais qu’on la guette en sa maison, 
Ou son naturel la domine: 
Vraiment c’est bien un autre ton, 
Sa donne a su changer de mine. 

A tout gronder des qu’il fait jour, 
Voyez comme elle s’evertue: 

Le soleil achéve son tour, 

Qu’elle ne s’est pas encor tue. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue vernal being the season of poetic inspiration, when the 
breezes from every thicket, copse and grove come fraught with 
melody and balm, and all Nature seems attuned to harmony and 
numbers, we flatter ourselves that the influence will be practically 
felt by many of our genuine sons of song. It is not to the host of 
mere metre-mongers we would be understood as addressing our- 
selves. With such we are unambitious of cultivating an ac- 
quaintance. Of all the jingling in this jingling world, not ex- 
cepting that of an election-day discussion by ale-house politicians, 

‘“omof a tea-table circle when scandal is the theme, from the jin- 
gle of words without ideas—voces inanes—rhime without reason— 
we pray to be delivered. The jarring of a crackt bell, the ringing 
of a frying pan when beaten by a hammer to hive a swarm of bees, 
or even the discordant squeaking of a fiddle split and out of tune, 
is the quintessence of harmony when compared to such strains. 
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Our appeal is to those buoyant and elegant souls—menzes di- 
viniores——and of such our country is abundantly productive—that 
vibrate responsive to the touches of Nature—caim when she is 
calm, and sweet as her own meledy when she is in tune, but loud 
as her thunders and impetuous as her tempests, when she sets 
the example, and that pour out their very essence commingled 
with their song—“ thoughts that breathe with words that burn.” 
-—It is beings of this description with whom it will be our pride 
and delight to hold repeated converse, and whose favours for this 
miscellany we courteously solicit. Nor will they, we are per- 
suaded, be insensible to our request, when informed that their 
productions are intended more especially as a repast for the ele- 
gant, the witty, and the fair. 

That we may not be deemed too severe in our judgment and 
fastidious in our taste, we will simply observe, that from various 


communications now in our possession, we are perfectly satisfied 


that we do not look for higher excellence in our poctic effusions, 


than the correspondents of The Port Folio are able to furnish. 


em nee 


We shall be under obligations to any of our readers, lovers 
of French literature and votaries of the muses, who will favour us, 
for the next number of The Port Folio, with a neat translation of 
the French jeu d’esfri¢t contained in the present. 


ee 


It is a fact founded in the nature of man, as well as establish 
ed by the experience of ages, that national songs and airs rank 
with the most powerful means of diffusing, among the great body 
of a people, a glowing and permanent love of country, and of in- 
spiring the warrior with an enthusiastic passion for glory, and an 
invincible resolution in the hour of battle. In the bosom of the 
“ intrepid Swiss,” even when removed to the most distant coun- 
tries, and amidst the distracting din of arms, the notes of his na 
tive air, so sweet, so wild,” never fail to awaken, with the most 
lively sensibility, all his fondness for his native hills. Conjoined 
with other causes, the Scotch are strongly attached to the land of 
their fathers, through the medium of their patriotic ballads and 
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excelicnt music. Nor is it extravagant in us to say, that no in- 
considerable portion of the superiority of the British in naval com- 
bats, has arisen from the soul-inspiring sentiments and airs of 
their sea-songs. 

Persuaded as we are of the truth of these observations, and im- 
pressed with the importance of essaying. by every practicable ex- 
pedient, to entwine around our country more closely and indissolu- 
bly the affections of her children, it is our intention to hold out, from 
time to time, such motives as, we flatter ourselves, may be some- 
what instrumental in producing on our own countrymen, through 
the medium of appropriate airs and songs, the same effects which 
are, by similar means, produced on the people of other nations. 

Pursuant to this resolution, we offer for the best NaTIronaL 
SonG, with which we may be furnished by the tenth, or at furthest 
the fifteenth of June next, so that it may appear in the July num- 
ber of The Port Folio, and be ready to be introduced at the cele- 
bration of the anniversary of our independence, the sum of Firty 
DoLLars—the premium to be paid in money, or in any other 
form more agreeable to the successful competitor. 

The song may be adapted to some popular tune now in vogue; 
but it will be considered more meritorious, and be, therefore, the 
more acceptable, if set to a new, bold, and striking national air. 

Writers, on this occasion, will at once perceive, that no senti- 
ments of local or party policy will be at all admissible. They will 
be further sensible of the indelicacy, and therefore impropriety, of 
levelling any thing offensively against foreign nations, whether at 
war or in amity with the United States. The praises of our own 
nation furnish for the poet an ample and gorgeous theme, and 
have no necessary connexion with the abuse of others. 

Let each song that may be transmitted to us, in this patriotic 
and honourable competition, be accompanied by a sealed letter, 
containing the name and place of residence of the author, and also 
setting forth under what form the premium, if deserved, will be 
most acceptable. 

It is to be distinctly understood, that we reserve to ourselves 
the privilege not only of deciding on the relative merits of the 
cOmpositions we may receive, but also of determining whether or 
not any one of them be worthy of the premium. On nothing 
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short of excellence will we bestow either approbation or reward. 
On the present, as well as on all future occasions of a like nature, 
the names of unsuccessful candidates shall be honourably con- 
cealed. , 


ee 


We will feel greatly indebted to any of cur western correspon- 
dents who will favour us with biographical notices, or materials for 
such notices, of major general Harrison, and the youthful hero of 
Sandusky, colonel Croghan, or either of them. Our obligations 
will be the weightier if such notices can be accompanied by correct 
likenesses, from which engravings may be taken. It will be our de- 
light to honour in the pages of The Port Folio those who have 
done honour to the American character. 

Have we no Horace in Philadelphia, to laugh at the foibles and 
follies, and to apply, as it may seem meet, the gentle corrective 
lash to the vices of the day? A Juvenal the state of society does 
not yet require. Had the friend of Maecenas begun to rally and ri- 


 dicule a little earlier, perhaps even Rome herself would have af- 


forded no ground for the dismal invectives of the graver satyrist 
Verbum sapienti. 


We defer till the next number of The Port Folio, the com- 
mencement of our strictures and observations onthe Rev. Dr. 
Smith’s celebrated essay “ on the causes of the variety in the com 
plexion and figure of the human race.” 

Several valuable communications intended for the present num- 
ber are necessarily excluded for want of room. In our next they 
shall receive the attention they merit. 
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late of the United Slates Navy. 





